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A MEETING SADDER THAN A PARTING, 
i -om Summer and Winter Hours, by Henry Glassford Bell. 
Thou needest not thus have mock’d me 
With that low, sweet voice of thine ; 
The days are gone for ever 
When I thougit to make thee mine ; 
Thou weuldst not thus so witchingly 
Have smiled upon me now, 
Couldst but know how beats my heart 
And throbs my burning brow. 





1 know thon hast forgiven me ; 
Yet painfal ’tis to see 

\ tranyuil smile upon thy cheek 
Where a warm blush used to be ; 

Why should thy hand so readily 
Be protfer’d when [ came? 

[ loved thy former welcoming— 
Thou look’ dst it, and wert dumt 


We never to each other 
Can be what we have been; 
And I must hide my feelings ‘neath 
False apathy’s cold screen; 
But with me ever lingers 
A memory of the past, 
And o’er my sad futurity 
Its lengthening shade is cast 


Affections have been squandered 
Once hoarded all for thee ; 

And now I feel how priceless is 
A true heart’s constancy ; 

And oft, in silent bitterness, 
I wander forth alone, 

An ponder on the joyous hours 
When I was thine alone. 


Then, do not mock me, dear one 
With friendship’s icy forms; 

Aud do not wear that tranquil smile, 
Which gleams but never warms : 

Tis better ne’er too meet thee, 
Than in remorse to dwell— 

My own fate is before me, 
A long, a last farewell. 


LIFE AND REIGN OF CITARLES THE FIRST. 
By D' Israeli. 
(commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, King of England. 
by I. D’Israeli. Vol. V. pp. 475. Colburn and Bentley. 

Mr. D' Israeli has now brought his important work to a close; and vo- 
imes more illustrative of the spirit of the times they pourtray were 
never placed before the public. As we said, when reviewing the former 
of these volumes, many will draw different conclusions from the very 
tacts to which the author himself points attention ; but none will deny 
the industry with which he collects facts, or the judicious and enlightened 
manner in which he reasons upon them. He has cleared away a host of 
prejudices and falsehoods ; andas a work of patient investigation and cu- 
ious evidence, these Commentaries are of great value. Like most 
hiographers, he has taken up the honour of his hero as if it were his own ; 
ind Charles finds in him the ingenious defender and the eloquent eulogist 
We must confess we dissent as much from this extreme praise, as we do 
from the extreme censure of the opposite. ‘The King was nota sacrifice 
demanded by liberty, and still less a martyr; he was the victim of a small 
but powerful military party: his head was neither an offering to the peo- 
ple, nor to the church—it was simply a stepping-stone to Cromwell. 
ne truth is, Charles, like most other individuals, was punished for his 
follies, rather than his fants. Never was man placed in troubled times, 
less fitted to comprehend their wants, or meet their difficulties. He had 
many fine, but no great qualities. His speeches were much nearer per- 
fection than his actions. He ascended the throne at an extraordinary 
period, with which only an extraordinary man could have grappled. A 
mighty change had for many years been working in England. The feu- 
dal system had left its prejudices, but not its power; wealth had not only 
sreatly increased, but changed its sources and its channels; religious had 
fed also to political discussion; and vague, and often ill-judged persecu- 
tion deepened on both sides by religion into fanaticism; while politics 
wandered, as they usually do, into theory, till corrected and made sub- 
stantial by practice. The crown was poor, and supported by old and 
false pretensions, whose wrong, or whose weakness, every day deve- 
toped. 


of his time or place. 
evinced than in his choice of friends. 


erved, “To be sure, she had very wise counsellors; ‘ Yes,” was th 


true and acute answer, “‘ but when did a fool ever choose such 7” The 
Straf- 

wd was the only minister whose talents were at all equal to their post§ 
and it may reasonably be questioned, whether the odium attached “ 


very we ikness of Charles's counsellors was a proof of his own. 


heir exercise did not counterbalance the benefit. Here was a strikin 


id 7 " Sn ae ° oman? orks ta08 ane ¢ nee *harl a! - . e ' ; ; i ) 
instance of that deficiency in judgment which was at once Charies’§ ¢ 0. oF the ¢ avaliers, now meditated to oppose the spirit of religion to | ists, have filled libraries in picturing their dreary and dazzling details; 
His reign is a very dreary period in Engtist 


creat fault and misfortune ’ 
innals ; the evil of its experience was even greater than that of its action 
yo be beneficial, all political change must be gradual ; 

For of the wholly common, man is made, 

And custom is his nurse ' Woe, then, to them 

W ho lay irreverant hands upon bis old 

Tlouse furniture, the dear inheritance 

From his forefathers! For time conserrats 





And what is grey with age becomes religion 
l'o us it appears, that the violence, the fanaticism, the bloodshed of t 
period, did more to retard the progress of civil and religious liberty, 





, and surest foundation,—a liberal view of the rights of the people; and 
} spared England years of suffering and discord. 


| may see that even after almost a conquest, yet they (the Parliament) ap-| fury conld exhaust itself. 


At once irresolute and obstinate, unwilling to concede, and una- 
ble to enforce; taking as rules of action either worn-ont prejudices, or 
else expediency, Charles was utterly incompetent to meet the exigencies 
In nothing was his want of mental power more 
That well-known and admirable 
eply of Waller's, when Charles I]. was depreciating Elizabeth, and thd 


2§ = §=©Judge Jenkins 
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the example of resistance did to forward it. Principles admirable and | voice requested his companion not to re ply—* Let all the malice fall 
immutable bore the blame of their party ; and when quiet came at last,| uponme my years can better bear it.’ ‘The speaker having ended, 
people were so exhausted, that they submitted to encroachment, rather | Judge Jenkins asked whether they would now give him liberty to speak 4 
than hazard resistance again. All felt that it was“ betterto bear the evil | Yes! so you be not very long.’ ‘No! I will not trouble either myse it 
which they knew, than fly to others which they knew not of.” A more | or you with many words. Mr. Speaker! you said the house was offend 
enlightened and greater-minded monarch, or a parliament that had ad-| ed atmy behaviour in not making my obeisance to you when they 
hered to their earlier moderation, would have settled affairs on that best brought me here; and this was the more wondered at, because 1 preten 
| ded to be knowing in the laws of the land. Lanswer, that | not only 
It is easy to set the past| pretend to be, butam knowing in the laws of the land pete | made 
right, but more useful to draw a lesson for the present. Werecommend | them my study for these five and-torty years; andit is because Lam soa 
the following passage on civil war to those who dream of revolution, even | is the reason of my behaviour As long as you had the king’s arms en- 
in their sleep. graven on your mace, and that your great seal was no countertelt, and 
“ Civil, or intestine wars, are distinguishable from exterual, or foreign acting under his authority, | would have bowed in obedience to bis writ, 
wars, by the personal hatreds of the actors. They are neither combating by which you were first’ called. But, Mr. Speaker, since you and this 
for ancient glory, nor for new conquests. It is the despair of their pas-| house have renounced your allegiance to your sovereign, and are become 
sions which involves these fraternal enemies in one common vengeance. | a den of thieves, should | bow myself in this house of Rimmon, the Lord 
Even conquests in civil wars render the victors fearful. Whitelocke was! would not pardon me!’ The whole house were elec trified—all arose in 
deeply impressed by this sorrowful observation. + Thus,’ says he, ‘we| uproar and confusion! It was long ere order could be obtaine d, or the 
It seemed as if every member shrunk trom # 
personal attack. The house voted the prisoners guilty of high treason, 
without any trial, and shonld suffer asin case of condemnation for tree 
security!’ Where victories are painful as defeats, aurk cypress, andmot| son. They called in the keerpe of Newgate to learn the usual days 0 
laurels, must be gathered. What can two armies of fellow-countrymen, | execution, which were Wednesdays and Fridays. The day to be ap 
sometimes two rival counties, opposed to each other with provincial ma-| pointed then became the subject of their debate. At this critieal mo 
lignity, destroy, but that which wastheirewn? lim who so bravely as-| ment, when it seemed to be out of all human chances to spare the life o! 
saults, and him who so bravely repels, the country might bless had they ‘This greatest clerk, but not the wisest man, 
the hearts to be recreants!| What scenes are shifted in this tragic drama! | the facetious and dissolute Larry Martin, who had not yet spoken, rose, 
The plundered mansion—the village in flames—the farmer's homestead | not to dissent from the vote of the house, he observed, but he bad some 
j ravaged! Whose property has the hero of civil war pluadered ?—his| thing to say about the time of the execution. ‘Mr. Speaker! every one 
| neighbour's. Whom has he routed?—his friends!) Who appear in the | must believe that this old gentieman here is fully possessed in his head, 
' returns of the wounded and killed of the enemy '—his relatives! The | resolved to die a martyr in his cause, for otherwise he would never have 
sanctity of social life once violated, family is ranged against family ; pa-| provoked the house by such biting expressions. If you execute hii, 
rents renounce their children; the brother is struck by the arm of his| you do precisely that which he bopes for, and his execution will have # 
brother; even the affection of the wife is alienated; and finally they great influence over the people, since he is condemned without @ jury; 
leave the sad inheritance of their unnatural animosities from generation | I therefore move that we should suspend the day of execution, and in 
to generation. In civil wars not small iy the numberof those whose] the meantime force him to live in spite of his teeth.’ The droilery ot 
names appear in no list of the sufferers, whose wounds are not seen by| the motion put the house isto better humour, and the state-prisoners 
| any human eye, but whose deaths are as certain as any which flies with | were remanded,” 
the bullet. These are they who retreat into the silence of horror and Aneedotes. 
' despair, and die heart-broken—or linger on with sorrows unassuaged, or “The Freneh secretary of state, when alluding toa proposed bribery 
unutterable griefs. But all are not patriots who combat for patriotism. | for the Chauey*t.r of Scotland, assigns as one reason that his lordship 
All sorts of adventurers, looking up to all sorts of Lopes, take their sta-) would not be offeuded,— parcequ il est Feossois qui vant autant @ dire 
tions under opposing banners. There shall we find ambition and avarice, | qu'intéressé.’ The poverty of Scotland at that time is but a poor ples 
often revenge and ingratitude ; so many are the passions civil war in-| for this direliction of honour and of morality; but these were the Cove 
dulges and conceals!” nanters of that brave and shrewd people.” ; 
Curious combination. “When the commissioners were preparing for the trial of the king 
| ‘In the west of ‘England many country gentlemen were peusuaded to| they debated whether they should have in court both asword and # 
| raise up a third part in the country, which should neither be royalist nor| mace; for this huddled government, not having yet bad time to order 
| parliamentarian. It was to consist of an army without soldiers, for| commonwealth-mace, the one in use bore the royal arms. ‘Tbere was 
| they were neither to wear swords nor carry fire-arms. Suddenly appear- | something antithetical in the present process of display ing the regal aw 
ed many thousand men, who it is said at one period amounted te a lody thority in the moment of the abolition of monarchy. They resolved to 
of fourteen thousand, armed with clubs and flails, seythes and siekles laid | have both, the sword alone looking too terrible.” ; ’ 
on long poles: it was an agricultural war, and the agrestic weapons, no “A domestic incident which occurred the evening preceding his exe- 
longer wounding the fertile bosom of Nature, directed the whole rural | cution, gives atonzhing representation of the man. Charles taking of 
war against man himself. Announcing thet they would allow no armies | un emerald ring from his finger, seemed anxious that Herbert, if possible, 
to quarter within their bounds, they called themselves club-men, and de-| should hasten immediately and deliver it toa lady, without saying # 
cided all matters by their own club-law. They professed only to defend | word. Herbert by great favour procured the parole, and not with little 
their harvests and their granaries. At any given point they assembled | difficulty threaded bis way by the numerous sentinels, at that late hour 
in considerable force, and their ensign bore a motto in rhymes, rude, but| At the sight of the ring, the lady, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
plain— desired Herbert to wait. She returned with alittle cabinet, closed willy 
three seals, praying that it might be delivered to the hand that sent thes 
ring, and which was left with ber. In the morning the mysterious cabi- 
This third party in the civil wars at first were so strange, that neither | H¢t was opened, it contained diamonds and jewels. and for o ops ee 
of the two great parties knew whether to consider them hostile or friend-| broken Georges and Garters. ‘ You see, said haries, ‘allt * pt ae 
ly. ‘The club-men grew to be so formidable as to be courted by both for | 20 in my power to give my two children.” Phe ore whe “lady 
timely compliances and temporary aid. Cromwell, too decided a gene- the cabinet had been deposited by the provident monarch was 2 
ral to allow of any independent force, or ambiguous favours, attacked | Wheeler, the royal laundress.”" ; 
this unsoldierly army, and so completely routed the rural troops, that they We conclude with the following admirable ——. iecumnstonce’ 
no longer appear in our history. It is remarkable that the term plunder,| |“ Every age has its character, which is derived from the — 1 ae 
for military spoliations and robberies which we findin the rhyming of the period, but the principle by which menare coe yee pense * 
motto of the club-men, was now first introduced into our language—it the same, Such vague and disturbea notions of eve _ Rd 4 lens’ 
was brought from Germany by some of these soldiers of fortune.” palpable when these rationalists’ were denominated me weve _ 
Fine remarks. Then was comprehended the mature of their chimerical republics, every 
“The royal army was inspired by honour, and the parliamentary army man choosing to live in one of bis own. Then appeared their —— 
was led on by liberty. : " " independence, and their ceaseless innovations. All the oy —_ = 
“Military heroism excites the admiration of the world, more than the eternal restlessness of man, placed amidst the corruptions © — 
any other virtue. It seems to be the original sin of our nature to be more | ‘stitutions, and the conflicting interest of society itself i” eres ‘ 
| interested by action than by re pose. Power which detroys, pede nad peril into which a nation is cast, is when the varied land- mark oh y 
| mankind more than power which perpetuates. A philosopher once iu-| are violently removed; then the demagogue shews ped po mr 
quired into the canse of that restlessness and disorder in man which he | the reckless adventurer grasps at the universal spoil, ae { flatterin 
| could not discover in any other animal. He might have recollected. that | np liberty, = a pons vowed to the wretched slavery & Pring 
no other animal is endowed with that proud reason, which is doomed to | he passions of the people.” en 
| be tormented by glory, and never ational by self-love . . These volumes cannot be too universally read; - be ge ntti ps 
* Presumption, which is only hope ran mad. ‘ . thoughtfully by all who desired to know the history, ‘defati ab le val 
“Who suspects the monarchical devotion of Lord Falkland, the Earl| #4 momentous period. Mr. D'Isracli las wen intela GMX but ap- 
of Dorby, and the Marquess of Newcastle, or the anti-monarchial spirit | Whether we agree or differ with the author's | syed th the best light 
of Milton, of Ludlow, and of him who desired no other epitaph than | Preciate the author himself. He places Charts r vr ns of cure a + 
‘Here lies Thomas Scott, who adjudged the late king to die! All these | #04 We imagine our own conclusion will be war 0 —_ o . ; ca oS 
men worshipped the cause which they had hallowed on their own hearths ; | —Our sympathies of feeling lean to the side of the king; our sympathies 
sometimes, like Gideon, they had made an ephod of their own—till ‘it | Of thought to that of the parliament. 
became a share to Gideon and his house.’ We must not judge of these 
men by the philosophical spirit of our own age; it had not yet arisen 
Men must suffer, before they can philosophise. The wisdom of nations 
must be the bitter fruit of extinct folliés and obsolete crimes.’ * * 
Cromwell. 








prehended no safety : such are the issues and miseries of a civil war, that 
the victors are full of fears from those they have subdued; no quiet, no 








“If you offer to plunder and take our eattle, 
You may be sure we'll give you battle.” 











s 7 
THE STATESMAN. 
From the Diary of 4 late London Physician, rie 
Ambition '—Its sweets and bitters-—its splendid miseries—its wrinkling 
cares—its wasting agonies—its iumphs and dow nfalls—w ho has not, in 
“That « straordinary man, who hadlong witnessed the noble sacri-| some degree, known and felt them? Moralists, Historians, and Novel 





the principle of honour. It is his own avowal ina speech to parliament 


| and yet Ambition’s votaries, OT rather victims, are as numerous, as ¢ 
W e have sometimes smiled at his army halting to sing “4 psalm—it was 


iastic, as ever '—Such is the mounting quality existing in almost every 
as exciting asthe Marseillois hymn. Cromwell was alvast zenius, because | one’s breast, that no “ Pelion upon Ossa” heapings, and accumulations 
he derived his greatness, not merely from his deeds, bat from a higher | of facts and lessons can keep it down. Though I fully fee! the truth of 
source, from a principle which, in the present instance, unfolds the philoso- | this remark, vain ond futile though the attempt may prove, I cannot re- 
phy of a Montesquieu. With Cromwell's turn of mind, like another | sist the inclinaton to contribute my mite towards the vast memorial 
Mahomet, be might have founded a new religion. He prayed, and wept | of Ambition’s martyrs! ; 

and had all the unction of inspiration He rarely dis; ited on doctrinal My spec ifs purpose, in first making the notes from which the ensuing 
Pp yints, but he poured himself out on free grace.” narrative is(aken, and in mow presenting it to the public—in thus pol 
ing to the *pectacle of a sun suddenly and di astrously eclipsed while 
While the speaker was addressing Judge Jenkins, the old man ia low | blazing at its zenith—is tis: ‘To shew the steps by which a really greag 
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She Atbion. 


June 11, 





— 
mind—an eager and impetuous +pirit—was voluntarily sacrificed at the 
shrine of political ambition ; foregoing, bay, despising, the substantial 
joys and comforts of elegant privacy, and persisting, even to de struc tion, 
and its frantic efforts to bear up against, and grapple with cares too 
mighty for the mind of man. Itisa solemn irsson, imprinted on ” | 
memory in great and glaring characters; and if Ido but succeed in | 
bringing a few of them before the reader, they may at least serve to 
check extravagant expectations, by disclosing the wiser) whieh often | 
lies cankeriag bobled the most splendid popularity. Wi should be found | 
inaccurate in my use of polities! technicalities aud utlasions, the reader 
will be plensed to overlook it, on the score of my proiession. | 

I recollect, when | was at Cambridge, overiearing some men of my 
college talk about the “splendid talents of young Stafford,”* who had 
lately become a member of —— hall ; and they said so much about the 
“ great hit’ he had made in his recent debut at one of the debating s0- | 
cleties—which thea fourished in considerable numbery—that [resolved 
to take the earliest opportunity of going to hear and judge for mysell. | 
That was soon afforded me. Though not a member o! the society, 1) 
cained admission through a friend. The room was crammed to the very 
door; and I was not long in discovering the “ star of the evening” in the 
person of @ young fellow-commoner, of careless and even slovenly ap- | 

varance. ‘The first glimpse of his features disposed me to believe all 1 | 
liad heard in his favour. ‘There was no sitting for effect; nothing artil- 








ial about his dem2anour—no careful carelessness of attitude—no knil- 
ting of the brows, or painfal straining of the eyes, to look brilliant and 
acute! The mere absence of all these little conceits and fooleries, so of- | 
ten disfiguring “talented young speakers,” went, in my estimation, to 
the account of his superiority. His face was sicklied o'er with the ~] | 
cast of thought,” and its lineaments very deeply and strongly marked. 
There was a wondrous power and fire in the eyes, which gle amed with | 
reatless energy whichever way he looked. They were neither large nor 
prominent—but all soul-~all expression. It was startling to find their 






glance suddenly scttled on one, His forchead, as mach as I saw of it, | 


was knotted and expansive. ‘There was a prevailing air of anxiety about 
his worn features—young ashe was, about 21—es if his mind were every 
instant hard at work, which an inacurate observer might have set down 
to the score of ill-natare, especially when coupled with the matter-of- 
fact unsmiling nods of recognition, with which he returned the polite in- 
cliaations of those who passed him. To me, sitting watching him, il 
cemed as though his miad were of too intense and energetic a charce- 
ter to have any sympathies with the small matters transpiring around 
him. Iknew his demeanour was simple, unaffected, genuine, and it was 


refreshing to see it. It predisposed me to like him, if only for being free | 


from the ridiculous airs assumned by some with whom [I associated. He 
allowed five or six speakers to address the society, without making notes, 
or joining in the noisy acclamations and interruptions of those around 
him. Atlength he rose amid perfect silence—the silence of expectant 
criticism whetted by rivalry. He seemed at first a little flustered, and 
for about five minutes spoke hesitatingly and somewhiat une onnectedly— 
with the air of a man who does not know exactly how to get at his sub- 
ject, which yet he is conscious of having thoroughly mastered. At 
length, however, the current ran smooth, and gradually widened and 
swelled into such a stream—a torrent of real eloquence—as I never be- 
fore or since heard pour from the lips of a young speaker—or possibly 


any speaker whatsoever, except himself in afterlife. He seemed long | 


disinclined to enhance the effect of what he was uttering by oratorical 
gesture. Ifis hands both grasped his cap, which ere long was compre 
ed, twisted, and crushed out of all shape; but as he warme d, he laid it 


down, and used his arms, the levers of eloquence, with the grace and | 


energy of a natural orator, The effect he produced was prodigious. 


We were all carried away with him, as if by whirlwind force. As for} 


myself, I felt for the first time convinced that oratory such as that coulc 


persuade me to any thing. As might have been expected, his speech was | 


fraught with the faults incident to youth and inexperience, and was per 
vaded with a glaring hue of extravagance and exaggeration. Some o 
his “ facts” were preposterou ly incorrect, and his inferences false; bu 
there was such a prodigious power of langaage—such a blaze of faney— 


such a stretch and grasp of thought—and such casuistical dexterity 
evineed throughout, as indicated the presence of first-rate enpabilities. | 
Ile concluded amid a storm of applause; and before his entiiusiastic au- | 
ilitors, whispering together their surprise and admiration, could observe 


his motions, he had slipped away and left the room 
The excitement into which this young man’s “« first appearance.” hac 


thrown me, kept me awake the greater patt of the night! «nd I well 


recollect feeling a transient fit of disinclination for the dull and sombr 


profession of medicine, for which I was destined. ‘That’ evening's dis- 


play warranted my indulging large and high expectations of the futur 
eminence of young Stafford; but [burdly went so far as to think ¢ 
once seeing him Sceretary of State, and the leader of the British Hous 
of Commons. Accident soon afterwards introduced me to him, at th 
supper-table of a mutual friend. Tfound him distinguished as well b 


that simplicity and frankness ever attending the consciousness of real 


greatness, asby the recklessness, irritability, the inpetuosity of one, awat 
that he is farsuperior to those around him, and in possession of that spe 
cles of talent which is appreciable by all—of those rare powers whi 





ensure aman the command over his fellows—keen and bitter sarcasm— 


and extraordinary readiness of repartee. Then, again, all his pred 
lections were political. He utterly disregarded the popular pursuits ; 
colleg Whatever he said, read, or thoneht, had reference to his “rt 





g 
ling passion’—and that not by fits and starts, under the arbitrary | °' 
5 Vie 


impulses of rivalry or enthusiasm, but steadily and systematically 
knew from himself, that, before his twenty-third veor, he bad rea 
overand made notes of the whole of the Parliementary debates, an 


| him affectionately by the hand, and should have proceeded to compli- 


ewe paleness of features, and discomposure of manner, discon- | 


— eae SS ——ESESS——_—__ 


—= - = == SSS = —— + | 


with which I saw, in one of the morning papers, the name of my quon | lest the increased action of the heart should bring on asecond fit of blood- 
dam college friend,“ Mr. Stafford,” standing at the head of a speech ot | spitting Isaw clearly that it would be in vain for him to court the re- 
two columns’ length—or the delight with which | paused over the fre- | posc essential to his convalescence, so Jong as he contiaued in town ; and 
quent interruptions of “ Hear, hear!” —* Hear, hear, hear !"—* Cheers!"— | with infinite —— po on him to betake himself to the country 
; ’ d = 


* Loud cheers!’ which marked the speaker s progress in the favour of the We wrung a promise ending” — 
“ unharnessing,”’ ashe called it—that be would give “ his constitution fair 


House. “We regret,” said the reporter, in a note at the end, ** that the 


rom him that he would set about “ unbending’'- 


nuise in the gullery prevented oar giving at greater length the eloquent es A He acknowledged that to gain the objects he had proposed to 
n 


and effective maiden speech of Mr. Stafurd, which was cheered perpetu- 


imself, it was necessary for him to * husband his resources:” and brisk- 


ally throughout, and excited a strong sensation in the House.” In my! ly echoed my quotation—* neque semper arcum, tendit Apollo.” Inshort, 


euthusiasm I purchased that copy of the newspaper, and have it now in) we dismissed lium in the confident expectation of sceing him return, 


my possession. It needed not the enquiries which every where met me, 
« Have you read Mr. Stafford’s maiden-speech !’’ to convince me of his 
) 








after a requisite interval, with recruited energies of body and mind. 
He had seareely, however been gone a fortnight before a paragra} h van 

: » dai ane P of ne man sad > ollie. 
| splendid prospects, the reward of bis early and honourable toils. His | the round of the daily papers, announcing, as nearly ready for publica 


* maiden-speech” formed the sole engrossing topic of conversation to my | tion, a political pamphlet, “ by Charles Stafford, Esq., M.-P. ;"—and in 
wife and me as we sat at supper thatevening; and she was asking | less than three weeks—sure cuough—a packet was forwarded to my resi 
me some such question as is generally upp rmost in ladies’ minds on the | dence, from the publisher, containing my rebellious patient’s pam] hie a 
mention of a popular character. “ What sortof looking man he was accompanied with the following hasty note :—“ Agzsias—bven wits 





when I saw him at Cambrid 


re 1”’—when a forcible appeal to the knocker | you !—you did not, you will recollect, interdict writing; and I have 


and bell, followed by the se rvant’s announcing, that “a gentleman wish- contrived to amuse myself with the accompanying trifle—Please look at 


ed to speak to me directly,” brought me into my patient's room. The | page 


candies, which were only jast lit, did not enable me to see the person 





of my visitor very distinctly; but the instant he spoke to me, removing | back.’ ‘This * trifle” was . 
" : ot masterly argumentation, and impetuous eloquence ; but unfortunately 


a handkerchief which he held to his mouti, I recognised—could it be | 
possible /—the very Mr. Stafford we had been speaking of! I shook 


meat him warmly on his last e vening’s success in the House, but that his 


certed me. 

“My dear Mr. Stafford, what is the matter? Are you ill? Has any 
thing happened ?” L enquired anxiously. wr. 

“ Yes, Doctor—perhaps fatally ill,” he replied, with great agaitation. 
TF thought I would call on you on my way from the House, which I have 
but just left. [It is not my fault that we have not maintained our college 
acquaintance—but of that more hereafter. I wish your advice—your 
| honest opinion on my case. For God's sake don’t deceive me! Last 
| evening I spoke for the first time in the House, at some length, and with | 

all the energy Tcould command. You may guess the consequent ex- | 
haustion I have suffered during the whole of this day; and this evening, 
though much indisposed with fever and a cough, I imprudently went 
down to the House, when Sir — so shamefully misrepresented | 
| certain portions of the speech I had delivered the preceding night, that I 
felt bound to rise and vindicate myself. L was betrayed into greater 
| jeneth and vehemence than I had anticipated ; and on sitting down, was | 
seized with such an irrepressible fit of coughing, as at last torced me to | 
| teave the House. Hoping it would abate, 1 walked for some time about | 
the lobby—and at length thought it better to return home than re-enter) 
the House. While hunting after my carriage, the violence of the cough 
| subsided into a small, hacking, irritating one, accompanied with spitting 
After driving about as far as Whitehall, the vivid glare of one of the 
street lamps happened to fail suddenly on my white pocket handkerchief, 
ind, ob God!” continued Mr. Stafford, almost grasping for breath, * this 
| horrid sight met my eye!" He spread out a pocket handkerchiefall spotted | 
land dabbed with blood! It was with the utmost difficulty that he commy- | 
| nicated tome what is gone befsre.—“ Ob! it’s all over with me—the 
| chapter's ended, I’m afraid!” he murmured, almost inarticulately—and | 
| while I was fecling his pulse he fainted. I placed him instantly in are- 


| cumbent position—loosened his neckerchief and shirt-collar—dashed 
! 








| 





‘ | some cold water in his face, and he presently recovered. He shook his 


| head, in silence, very mournfully—his feautures expressed hopelessne 


I sat down close beside him, and, grasping his hand in mine, endeavour- 
| ed to re-assure him. ‘The answers returned to the few questions L asked 


y | him, convinced me that the spitting of blood was ur ittended with | 
: eae : A 

danger, provided he could be kept quiet in hody and mind There 

lwas not the slightest symptom of rad fin the lungs. A 


lical mischis 
, 
! ple sonorous chest, 





{ 


glance at his stout build of body, especially at his am) 
forbade the supposition. [explained to him, with even professional mi- 
witeness of detail, the true nature of the accident—its effects—and 
method of cure. He fistenedto me with deep attention, and at last 
seemed convinced. He clasped his hands, exclaimins “Thank God! 
thank God !" and entre 
| be done by tie apothecary—to bleed him. I complied, and fram a large 
| orifice t 20k a considerable quantity of blood, [then accompanic d him 
\ home, saw him consigned to bed—prescribed the usuallowering remedies 


A peer ee 
—n_ 








possible—and left him calm, an ] { 
possession. One of the most exquisite sources of gratification, arising 
i 


rom the discharge of our professional duties, isthe diabusing cur patient 





’ 


»| 
‘ 








f| of their harrowing and groundless apprehensions of danger. One such 
” | instance as is related above, isto me an ample recompense for mor 


A | of miscellaneous, and often thankless toil, in the exercise of my profes 
oe | sion. Isit not, in a manner, plucking a patient from the very brink of 
y | the grave, to which he had despairing consigned himself, and placing him 

once more in the roug of life—the very heart of society ? Lhave 
_ | seen men of the strongest intellect and nerve, whom the detection of a 


| novel and startiing symptom has terrifiedinto giving themselves up for 
h : ; a 





ce | 


them the real nature of what has alarmed them.* The alarm, however, 
occasioned by the rupture of a blood-vessel in or near the lungs, is sel- 


dom unwarranted, although it may be excessive; and though we 
-| ; : 


i- 
it | 












1 soon 

rmine whether or not the accident isin the natnre of a prir j 

use, or syintomatic of some incurable } ronary affection, and dissipate 
} 


corroborate our patient's apprehensions accordingly, it is no more 


dis- 











ae 
ad} 


ed me todo on the spot, what I had directed to | ticular ¢ mbinations of cireum 


solutely forbade liim to open his lips, except in the slightest whisper | 
restored to a tolerab!e measure of self- | 


lost, in an instant dispossesed of their apprehensions by explaining to 
] y | 


YY 
1| than prudent to warn one who has once experienced this injury, against | 
‘ ‘ . 





,and see the kind things [have said of poor Lord , the 
worthy who attacked me the other evening inthe House behind my 
as in form of a pamplet of sixty-four pages, full 











owins; to the publisher’s dilatoriness, it came * a day behind the fair,” and 
attracted but little attention. 

His temporary rustication, however, wes attended with at least two 
beneficial results—recruited health, and—the heart of Lady Emma ——, 
the beautiful daughter of a nobleman remotely connected with Mr 
Stafford’sfamily. This attachment proved powerful enongh to alienate 
bim for a while from the turmoils of political life; for not only did the 
beauty, wealth, and accomplishments, of Lady Emma render her a 
noble prize, w orthy of great effort to obvain, but a pow erful military ri- 
val had taken then the field before Mr. Stafford made his appearance, 
and seemed disposed to move heaven and earth to carry her off. It is 
needless to say how such aconsideration was calculated to rouse and ab- 
sorb all the euergies of the young senator, and keep him incessantly on 
the quivire. It is said that the lady wavered for some time, uncertain tu 
which of her brilliant suitors she should give the nod of preference 
Chance decided the matter, It came to pass that a contested election 
arose in the county; and Mr. Stafford made avery animated and suc- 
cessful speech from the hustings—not far from which, at a window, was 
stand Lady Emma—in favour of her ladyship’s brother, one of the 
candidates. Jo trivmphe! 'That happy evening the enemy “ surrendered 
at discretion;’ and ere long it was known far and wide, that—in news 
paper slank—“‘an affair was on the tapis,” betweeen Mr. Stafford and 
the “ beantiful and accomplished lady Ibmma-——,” &c. &e. Ke. 

It is my firm persvasion, that the diversions in his pursuits effected by 
this “affair,” by withdrawing Mr. Stafford fora considerable interval 
from cares and anxieties which he was physically unable to cope with, 
lengthened his life for many years; giving England a splendid statesman, 
and this my diary. the sad records which are now to be laid before the 
reoder. 

One characteristic of our profession, standing as it were, in such sad 
and high relief as to scare many a sensitive mind from entering into its 
service, is that itis concerned almost exclusively with the dark side cf 
humanity, As carnage and carrion guide the gloomy flight of the vul- 
ture, so misery is the signal fora medical man’s presence. We have to 
do, daily, with broken hearts, blighted hopes, pain, sorrow, death! and 
though the satisfaction arising from the due discharge of our duties, t 
that of the cood Samaritan—a rich return—we cannot he!p counting the 
heavy cost, aching hearts, weary limbs, privations, ingratitude. Dari 
array! It may be considered placing the matterin a whimsical point ot 
view, yet I have often thought that the two great professions of Law 


t 
} 
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and Medicine, are but foul carrion birds—the one preying on the more! 
as the other onthe physical, rottenness of mankind. 
“Thou who art well, need not a physician,” say the Scriptures: and 


on this ground, it is easy to explain the melancholy hues pervading there 





pay They are mirrors reflecting the dark colours which are ¢ xposed 
tothem. Itis true, that some remote relations, arising out of the pa 


tances first requiring our professional in 
terference, may afford it were, a passing gleam of distant cunshi i 


the developement of some trait of beautifal character, some w 
‘good, from seeming ill educed;” but these are incidental on! 
evanescent—« 





yan nhancing, not relieving the gloom and sorrow amid 
we move. A glimpse of Heaven would but aggravate the horrors of 
Hell. ‘These chilling reflections force themselves on my mind, when 
surveying the very many entries in my Diary concerning the eminer 
individual whose case Lam now narrating—concerning one who seeme 
born to bask in the brightness of life—to reap the full harvest of its joys 
and comforts, and vet ‘‘ walked in darkness!” Why should [t have bee 

»? Answer—Ainbition. —To be continued. g 

——_ 


MILITARY TACTICS. 


WITH REFERENCE TO IMPENDING WAR 


“C’était de tous les arts le plus funeste, mais 
| Celui qu'il fallait le plus perfectionner.”—Voltair: 
ry . which hed has shane dl Eun ti , , 
» 2 peace which had been purchased for liberated Europe by somuch 
lood and treasure, is again drawing to a close. A factious pre $, con- 
rent and desicnine mer nor " P tee 2 
nt and designing men, more frequently than misguided 


] ng forth the fierce and destro: 





s at last succeeded in ca 
ing spirit of Democracy, 








“ Whose wild incessant cravings spur 








eV 


have seen a table which he constructed for reference, on a most admira 
ble and useful plan. ‘The minute accurac y of his acquaintance with the 
whole course of political affairs, obtained by such laborious methods as 
this, may be easily conceived. Lis powers of mem wy were remarkable | 


: : : ¥ : n 
--os well for their capacity as tenacity; and the presence of mind and | 
. . » c 


jndement with which he availed himself of his ac quisitions, convinced | 


his opponent thet he had undertaken an arduous, if not | opeless task, in| 








rising toreply to him. It was impossible not to see, even in afew minutes’ | 
interview with him, that ambition had “ marked him for her own.” Alas, | 
what astormy career is before this young man!—I have often thought, | 
while listening to his impassioned harrangues and conversations, and | 
witnessing the twin fires of intellect and passion flashing from his eyes. | 
One large ingredient in his composition was a most morbid sensibility ; | 
and then he devoted himself to every pursuit with a headlong, undistin- 


| 
pt 


any exertions or excessives which have a tendency to interfere with the 


a 


| in the habit of writing my prescriptions in his presence, and 
| over them for the purpose of unsuspectedly observing him; and though 


wtion of the lungs, by keeping in sight the possidility of a fatal relapse.— and has att 
T'o return, however, to Mr. Stafford. } 

His recovery was tardier than T could have expected. His extraordi 
ary ¢ xcitability com] letely neutralized the eect of my lowering and fury bv the 
alining system of treatment. Ll could not persuade liim to gire his mind | etween tw 


\ 
and the mere glim; fa newspaper accasioned such a flutter and 1) attle, frow 


into that an 


the increasi 





igitation of spirits, that [forbade them altogether for a fortnight. Twas} 


pausing long 
‘ > | 
‘ 


he would tell me that his ‘mind was still as a stagnant pool,’’—his in- | 





From crime to crime its w orshipper.” 
' 
he same time, as a necessary consequence, infused 


_ i of 
s iresh vigour 
tiquated absoli 7 


itism which was gradually giving way before 
ng light and wisdom of the age, but which is now roused to 
necessity of self-defence. Continental F ure pe isthe - 
o hostile principles, that, 
n on each other 


: : divided 
e Milton's fiends, on the verze of 





$$ ——— As when two black clouds 
ree : : “- 
With Heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front : 








cuishing enthusiasm and energy, which inspired me with lively appre: | 
hensions, lest he should wear himself out and fall by the way, before he 


could actually enter on the great arena of public life. His forehead w 
, a 
already furrowed with premature wrinkles '—His 


" . : 
j plication was ince 


unt Ho rose every morning at five, and retired pretty regularly by 


‘ “nl 


. : s restless. ferce. and ardent enirt ‘  eaey 
Our acquaintance gradually ripened into friendship; and we visited his restless, Gerce, and ardent spirit. He wanted case-h 


each other with mutual fre quency and cord 





forbade it. He was possessed of atolerably ample fortune; and att 
; 7 


time of quitting Fngland, was octaally in treaty with Sir — 





borot ch Lleit Canthbridee a few months after Mr. Stafford; and as we | wit that fell tl i } ited let” i] cy and i } 
mutually engaged with the arduous and absording duties of our respect: | » iy Sy Wee & Wess oF tue, Wp ae aoe a ' a; ; pega ga" 





ive professions, we saw and heard little or not 
' 


ig of one another f 
ral vears 


"\ 
7 betes ® ¢ 

, sof oy establishment in| London—I recoll: ct once calling att 

hotel which he generally made his town quarters, fer the pur 


ing his assistance in the y ay of introduction 





When he left college 
entreated me to ace ompany him to the continent, but financial reasons | 


eee fora 


he . ’ 
Im the very depth of my distress—during the first four 





‘Tis crue!—'tis tantalizing, Doctor,” he said one morning. 
to find one’s self held by the foot in this way—like a chained eagle! 
‘he world forgets every one that slips fora moment from public view 
~ | Alas, alas! my plans—my projects—are all unravelling!’’—* Thy sun, 
young man, may go down at noon |’ 


as 


J often thought, when reflecting on 


' ‘ , 
rraening—iong 





physical training, to fit Lim for the harassing and exhausting campaign on 
which he had entered. ‘Truly, truly, your politican should lave a frame 
of adamant, and a mind “thereto conforming strictly.” I found Mr 


ord one day in high chafe about a sarea 









tic allusion in the debate to 
a sentiment which be had expressed in Pariiament—* Oh—one miel 


pointing to the passage, while his eye glanced like lightning. 
You'll more lkely wit f 
if you don't moderate 


duously, and nade me no answer; but continued twisting about his pen 


or ental 





mse ot 80 } 


cil-ease with a rapidity and energy which shewed the high excitement tics attain its object, and do justice 
. " 1 al © 

















P your own prospects of ever making the trial, 
i exertions,” I replied. He smiled incre- 


tense air—his corrugated brows and fixed eyes, evinced the most active Hovering a space till winds the signal blow 

exercise of thought. When in a sort of balf dozing state, he would often lo join their dark encounter in mid air.” 

mutter about the subjects nearest his heart. “ Ah! must go out—the stich a state of affairs the sword alone can be Ik aned n wit! 

—— Bill, their torn hstone—ay—thou h——, and his Belial-tongue.” | satety; tor though our own shores ay not be immediately ; . il .d, 
P : yet it will become our duty to protect weeeery Sssaned, 





yet it will be é rope, and the cause of freedom 
nd civilization, from tne ruin that must follow any decisive 1 ictorm 
ained } >} ” } . ' : : , «jo ‘ sar J 
gained by either of the contending partic Wi st be alike prepared 

alike preps { 














to say to antocrats or demagocues, * Thus far shall ye £0, and no farther: 
and thi rat we can say by the aidof arms alone But as we can 
lot bis W ith confidence, whenever our military policy and method of 
war shall do justice to the power and the enerzy of our pec ple it =e 
not, under such ‘ ircumstances, be amiss to institute some inquiey ™ rd 
the efficiency of the ystem of wi y interes! 


tet” Ta ols , : rar on which such mighty interests will 
yon be staked. And asthe only mode of conducting each an inane 
: sa , . ‘ - at me SUCH an InNGUL’y 
to “ begin at the begin ' - 





we shall for the present leave military 
Pc . amst enms — : 

ind soldier-like language, best bei tlir = subj “oy nd ~ 

; . lit Fg ubject, ang wit 

ittempt to gain by sophi try or evasion a vi 

he honest view of arriving at 

is the objectof Tactics, and how 











clory of words, but 
ssional principles,—wha 
‘oes the modern science of Tar 
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’ to the characte } ry r 4) 
‘ When to my a is i ; - . ‘ ; iaracter and enerzy of th: 
and mortification, f heard, on that yery mornin had t po, | under which he was His hard, jerking, irregular pulse, beat- people of these islands? : y< 
, : Hy oruu uc nad quilted tu | ; , : 4 | 1: - 
rc ' » retur , , i ing on the averege a hund: minut lo sly apy ! ns Phat the o t ctics isto ar ale a . sat ¢ 
io A seedy 4 —— . cominent! | ‘ eda minute, excited my lively apprehensior aie wens jee t of ta ties is to train, and instruct the soldier in 
ength Mr. Stafford, who had’ ” setemplatine on th ee hey ‘ ea: oo oe ceweee s conte r age ! 
deehed j he . : Wag stood c+ templating on the brink (ne iastance e<ses SO ctrone!s aw reraliaciio hat I car t astormidable - ‘ ontencing against the ener 
i ite the temper s0u8 W ters of pabli life ad es wip Pk ae ce | rongty on mv recoilection, that ne ast I R engine ot ce uctton as is comnatible with 1 ae 
Parliament for the boroagh of — ‘I! it oo th ae Ip adverting to it:—I was one day summoned in haste to an eminent Man nature, ! prot vy be allowed on all hands: so th F cet iaeae 
4 , - happener » see the carctt — . . . - ' : nresan . ; " oo 2 fat we have at 
winch announced the event. about two yrars : ter the wren t} merchant in the city, who thought he had grounds for apprehending oc- present omy to is re bow far that object is attained. \W } ne 
. . 7” I ! wecturrence | the at “Ww * = . _— ‘ aha! > esha rs 
vecident which elevated me into fortune. [did not : : casion for one of the most appalling operations known in surgery. When conine ourselves to the infantry, not Gnly because it is t 5 i 
_— ras chi no wire any ones lls e : a. eed : ne rincipe 
interierence on my behalf. being content with ¥ ce la ed, on fis t et exactly within my ince, D was: arm, and must always cor main stret al qo i 
: the independent ex on t , ; safe . : : ; ’ : ; ; trengih of armies, but be 
Oo my profession: and even if Lhad been: ' tre him ic | ds of a surgeon: but seeing that his alarm had C4Ure cavairy tactics are in l fan 1 
. mw S wtunate fanint ' , , . . . | ress 10 hat the weakn 
v had elapsed, I thourht, to warrant m: t vit ,- = ively hall mad ed him, [resolved to give him what assistance I Gf that force has been owing | 't its constitut 1 the ee 
, > rr y *wloe am > ! » a , - ~ * . ; . ‘ > i¢ stitution an to u ne 
quaintance with such amanas Mr. Stafford. 1, fe mv ' _— I soon found that bis fears were chimerical, but he would not be in wiich it has been understood and used: wher { 5 poate { 
taflor . content. therefore . . : . 6 na >; Whereas the s ot} i the 
4o keep barely within the extreme rays of t “e ' t ‘;| lieve me. When, however, I succeded in convincing him that * all was infantry, sueh as it is, has resulted from causes over 4 hich tactics had 
. : : 2 wn in the : tical : - : ; eo ens: ain b — re a ine eI hie uses Over which tactics had no 
demisphere I shall not casily forget the feelin erie ~ Yh ye with bim’’—bv referring the sensations which had alarmed him , out Which not being understood by tactj ‘ians, have led them into 
- “> . to " wr er ; corm ‘ ’ } 4 ¢) . ©. ” ——ay . . - ° 
t 11 ved « ngement of his dress, tongue cannot utter, nor 14 beliet of the wonder-working powers of their boasted scien¢ and 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ " Yee ‘ a: e€ +; anc 
* it can} } ever the ecstacy with which he at rave to the winds his hast tended tuo keep up a evste i ical ' 
Vf be necessary yrecnime 7 . ; ager ‘ , >ssem ot sion that cas cost the ° 
Bam: individual mae I presume, to reiterate, fhat whatever | fears He insisted on my accepting oze of the lergest fees that had try millions of treasure and thor — 
acs INGiViduals are indicated by in these papers, are fictitions at sand T . ——- - ’ na Wie. seadion . : le lives 
; P3j e fictitious, ever i tendered me. e modern science of ¢ } 
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erms, his tacings and marching; and it enables a commander to give to} 


any namber of men a uniform and simuitancous impulse and move- 
) H 


ment. But it contributes in nothing to develope or increase the per-| 


sonal strength, energy, and activity of the solder, from whom, of all 


men, the most active of exertions are demanded; and not enly may its | 


exclusive use of the musket and bayonet be questioned, but it does not 
even instract the soldier in the skilful use of those arms, and leaves hin 
sequently destitute of that confidence ia his mode of fighting whieh 
is always the surest forerunner of victory. Our present system of tac- 
tics is, in point of principle and with few variations in detail, exactly 
what Prince Leopold of Dessau introduced into the Prusssian army 
ubout a century ago; it teaches men to act together, aad is very well as 
iar as that goes; but itis still tar behind the Roman system, which not 
only faught men to act together, but to act boldly and energetically ; 












that system which led to the conquest of the known world, developed | 
in men of rather small stature a degree of personal strength that enabled | 
them to perform marches, and to coastruct works, that astonish us even 
at thisday, and rendered them above all, so coufideut and skilful in the | 1),, Scotch lowlanders nor the people of England took any actice share 
L And! it: the contest, and the Irish rather favoured the Adventurer; 
Is a musket an easier | 


mse of arms, that they never met their match in equal combat. 


why do we remain so far behind the Romans! 
weapon to wield than a sword or ahasta?) Are modern soldiers taken 
fromaclass of men more inured to athletic exercises than the ancients? 
Ov are the toils aud diificulties of modern war inferior to those the 
ancients had to contend with? Verily I should think not. The cause 








tacticians of the excellence ot their art; for no mere ac- 

eptit stationary tor such 
set us try that boasted excellence thereivre, and see 
powers possessed by an art whose object is 
will probable be found less formidable than 








are the de 
itself. 





t t be suspected. 

Supposing that 29,000 French were killed and wounded at Waterloo, 
and ailowing 590) of these to have fallen by the fire of the artillery and 
the sabres ot the cavalry, it leaves 15,000 to the share of the infantry ; and 
counting the latter 3J,000 only, though the number present was cer- 
tunly greater, it required an entire day's hard fighting before the 30,0uU!) 
had disabled 15,99) adversaries: 

ring an entire day only brought dowa one enemy!!! Let not the reader 
here think of two tencers who by equal skill and courage foil each other's 
exertions; there is no such thing as parrying a musket-ball when properly 
ai n !, no 











1g is purely offensive. The above estimate of the eilicieucy ot mod 
tactics may, indeed, be considered as highly overrated, because it a; 
only to tue most sanguinary battles fought during the war, such as .bat of 
Marenzo, Talavera, Borodino, and others, but by no means to actions of 
minor at Rolica only a few hundred French were put hors- mn 
bat, and at Vimiera 16,000 British only killed and wounded 2900 French, 
after what was called a smart action. 

Now, we are allowed onall hands to be more able-bodied men than the 
French, and illiberal as it may sound in these liberal days, we are also in- 
dividually a far more active and resolute people. The army that fougi:t 

s composed of as fine men as ever left England, so that we 























at Vimiera we 








inay take it for granted that they were, on an average, superior to the | 
mea ofthe French army. Let us suppose then for a moment, that both | 





parties had, by mutual consent, divested themselves of their arins and 
icties, aud fairly fought it out with no other aid but their natural strength 
and couraze, does it not follow. a3 a matter of course, that the 16,009 
stronger must have so pounded the 14,000 weaker men, as to have ren- 
dered the latter totally incapable of impeding the progress of the former 
towards Lisbon. If so, tactics, instead of strengthening the strong in pro- 
portion to their strength, must be something that principally favours the 
weak; an exceeding good reason, one would think, why the stron 
should look twice at the system before they adopt and follow it with 
blind adoration. ‘That it kas made us victorious, proves in itself nothing 
until it is shown that the success was the most decisive, and atleaded 
with the least possible loss; but twenty-five years of dubious war, the 
eonvention of Cintra, and the lists of killed and wounded that were at 
times not much inferior to those of the vanquished enemy, form a suffi- 
ent quietns to all speculations upon those points. Achilles would bave 
heen formidable even with the arms of Thersites, but it was only in the 
Vulcanian arms suited to his strength and power, that the Goddess-born 
became invulnerable and invincible: itis even thus with British soldiers ; 
fiey are as formidable as men can be with the present system of tactics 
but it is only a system capable of doing justice to their energy and re- 
silution, that, like Pelides rising in his strength, their full power of ac- 


m can be displayed. 


























“ Throw your plaids, 
Draw your blades 
Every man to set: 
Pybroch of Donald Dbu 
“Now for the onset.”— sir IV. Scott 
' Jlaving seen what is the destructive, or as political economists would 
<ay, productive power, p yssessed by modern miantry, when contending 
vrainst those who are avout their equais in point ol science, let us next see 
what they can eifect when opposed to men who have followed a more 
energetic mode ot action, or when contending avainet (hose who, by ac- 
cident ov des » evaded the only strong puint of modern tactics, 
and strack at one of its ninety-nine weak sides. ‘ne result will not be 
very flattering to the “ King making” science. : 

At Pr sstonpans, 2000 highlanders, armed only with br vad swords and 
targets, overthrew at the very first onset nearly $JUU British intantry and 
eompleted their defeat in about a quarter ot an hour: the same was the 
Falkirk: and even at Culioden every point of the line that tue 
highlanders reached in their charge was completely overthrown. 
may be told that the infantry of 1/45 was not equal to that ot the pr 
day, and as any person making such an objection could probavly not 
yp niot out the diflerence, we shal! ourselves show in what it con isted.— 
‘lhe infantry in 1745 could neither move nor form with the rapidity of 
prodern infantry; they used wooden ramrods, that during a quick and 

‘otracted were liable to break; and they fought three deep as all 
¢ ontineatal armies do to this day; but in every other respect they were 
trained on the same principles, and fought exactly im the same imanner 
tut »do now; nor did tue deteats above stated resdlt from the wooden 
ramvods or from any tardiness of movement, for the King’s troops were 
all drawn up and tormed wien assailed by the highianders, and a char; 
could leave no time tor more than one or two volleys. Though low- 
Jenders, we are proud of having worn the tartan, and we lov ¢ the moun- 
tauineers, but we cannot cla r them any superiority of personal cou- 
rage over the English; for as yet no men ol Women born can make such 
therons in 
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a claim, nor are they in general considered eq ml to the Sor 
point of streagth; aud as generalship was eatirely out of the question tn 
these front to front onsets, their victories mast be solely altributed to 


their superior and more energetic mede of fighting, and to the skiliul use 
of a more efficient weapon. 
‘(hat the King’s troops were ultimately victorious at Culloder 








i proves 
ing in favour of their tactics ; for nut only were they vastly superior 
nber, but they were aided by a succession of faults on the part of 
the highlanders that sets all speculation utterly at defiance The latter 
had made a long and tatiguing night-march towards Nairn an lback again; 
they bad been without food on tae previous day, and were without pro- 
visions on the morniag of tue battle; they bad neitl 1% 
wtillery werth noticing; and though their retreat was perfec 








ly open, 





though there were strung pos 

the march to join them, they yet drew up on the open heath ot 
Culloden to fight an enemy nearly double their number, (=: 5) and 
well provided with both cavalry and artiller Where is the stra- 


ied § yidie rs to back the } 





tegus, who, with the best dru! pride of modern 


e, would, on level ground, bave veuture 


1 to encage the over- 












ien j 
whel ig sup ority ot reguiar troops, that thes J poor highland rs he ¢ 
s) fearless!y encountered, and whom their good claymores would per- 

c ‘ tthe ' 2 
hans have overcome, had the leaders been al ail y of the men. But, 
as if the faults that led to the battle had not themselves been su ent 

t » battle itself completed the measure of all imaginable 





clans, instead of makiwg immediate use of their own for- 





nly mode of fighting, remained for upwards ol an hour per- 
ve under the heavy and discouraging fire of the King’s artil- 
a heavy loss, they did advance, the 


third 


tectly ina 
tery; and when, 
arge was but partially made even by the first line, the second an 


alter sustain 


iare whatever in the action, and leaving those of their com- 
} any 


had ce entirely unsupported. ‘The Prince too 


rrking no s! 


¢ A AC CCSie ae 


riority must, therefore, be sought for in the opinion enter- | 


that is, all the exertion of two men dnu-} 


ris the: defensive power in modern arnues beyond what , Pre , 
; ‘there any defen | er it re ar youd what) cook the cause on the first turn of fortune, ¢ 
they derive trom their olfeasive strength; tor with modern arms all fight- 

| their blood, 


| less disgracefal than his triumph, wh 


jing tents, guns, Pashas, and Viziers alike in the lurch, every man betook 
| himself, for that year at least, to his own home. 
| they broke in among the forefinger tactitians, which but for the chevaux- 


never mentioned these “untoward events 
| for our not having a longer list of them, as 


| with success against the 


j} bold and the reso 


ions all around, and reinforcements on | 


| these useful allies 


suited to his enterprize, remained pertectly inactive, forgetting that the 
second line is no place tor him who would win a crown at sword's point. 
Had he known how to do justice to the qualities of his followers, and had 
he, as in duty bound, led the charge sword-in-hand, not a man of his army 
would bave remained behind, and, independently of the chances of vic- 


| tory such conduct would have given bim, the battle, if lost, would have 


been lost with honour, and the loss such a contest must have inflicted on 


, the King’s troops would at !east have put ell serious pursuit out of the 


question. 
The idea of conquering England, before whose strength the mightiest | 


| of the earth have fallen, at the bead of a few thousandof half armed 
| mountaineers, seems now something more than ridiculous; and yet it is 


really difficult to say what the result might have been if the highianders | 
had followed up the victery of Faikirk with vigour and celerity heir | 
army was then at its greatest height in point of numbers, they were elated 
with success, and their eneiies depressed by constant deteat; ncither 





a rapid | 
rerous and victori us army 





return into England at the head of a more nu 





| would bave dismayed the adherents of the house of Hanover, and in- 


spired the partizans of the old dynesty with a degree of conSdence, 
which the previous unsupported advance and quick retreat from Derby 
could aot call forth, so that the invaders would have had every thing in 
their favour, and the English army only to contend with. That army 
Was not numerous; it was probably as indifdrent to the cause as the rest 
of the nation; there was no leader capable of inspiring it with enthu 
iasm, and worse than ail, it had been defeated in everv encounter, and 
in a manner too that could not fail to convince both part es of the de- 
cided superiority of the highland mode of fi The mountaineers 
indeed were in the highest gree confident, and feared no odds what- 
ever; and men whe ice results not from mere vanity, nor from 


an ignorant undervaluing of their enemies, but from a just appreciation 





*hting 





e confide: 



















with the teebleness of spirit thet distinguished him, and which was so : 
| 
| 





of their own daring and energetic mode of warfare, may be considered, | 
when ju tice is done to them, as pretty nearly invincible. Hada man 
like Charles XII. led such soldic he would have fought the battle for 
the Crown of England, not at Culloden but on Hounslow Heath, where 
in the person of George II he would, hand to hand perhaps, have encoun. 
tered no unworthy competitor. But Charles Edward was un qual to 

‘) an undertaking: he retired when he should have advanced, for- | 


















devoted 
‘ing his own worthless life in ransom for 
to the savage cruelty of acon jueror, whose defeat 





followers, without even o 
} 





were 


j j 


brows victory crowned with 
asphodels instead of laurel, and whose name will be handed down to | 
posterity as the exterminator of an erring and misguided race, distin- | 
shed fora degree of gallantry and of devoted attachment to their 
icient line of kings, that would have ensured for them the generous 
forgiveness and admiration of all who had either the head to appreciate 
or the heart to feel the value of such rare and noble qualities. 

Trusting to the reader’s indulgence for this short digression, we return 
to the thread of our subject, and proceed to bring forward other proofs 
of the weakness of modern infantry, as by tactics established. 














It is well known that till within these few years the Russians never 
ventured, unless when covered by chevaux-de-frise,* to await the sword 
in-hand onsets of the Turks. As soon as the turbaned warriors had been 
brought up by the iron spikes of the firm-tooted Friezelanders, and had 
inhaled a little sobriety from the well-plied muskets ranged behind, then 
the victory was complete, the Faithful went to the right about, and leav- 





If on the other hand 


de-trise could hardly fail to happen, then the scymetar raged quick, fierce, 


| and masterly, till checked only by the want of victims, or by the excess 
| of the very fury that brought it into action. 


In the war of 1775 two scenes of this kind took place near Chotzin, in 


the first of which three Russian regiments were completely destroyed be- 





earth wit 


fore they could be supported, though forming one of the centre squares 


of the army ; and in the second, the second battalion of the grenadiers of 
St. Petersburgh were cut up to a man by a similar sword-in-hand onset, 
and with a degree of celerity that was not the least astonishing part of the 
whole transaction. We are indebted for a knowledge of these facts to 
the memoirs of Prussian officers sent on one or two occasions by Frede- 
rick HL. to accompany the Russian armies: for the Russians thearselve 

’ a suflicient reason perhaps 
the Turks, to whom the trou- 
ble of fighting was enough. never wrote bulletins till they lately took up 
the scicuce as part of the European syste 











forgetting, unfor- 
tunately, that a good blow of a scymetar is worth at least nine-tenths of 
la erande science. It was during the same wor that the celebrated Hassan 


of tactics; 





| Pascha raised the siege of the castle of Lemnos in such a gailant manner 





He crossed over from the T'road in open boats during the night, and 
landed on a retired part of the island with only 1500 men, fey of whom 
had eyen pistols ia addition to their swords. Having set his skiffs adrift, 
he told his followers that victory was their only resource, and immediate 
ly led them against the well-disciplined Russians, men who had fought 
‘ mies of Frederick himself; but who were here 
so completely routed by the superior courage and ®nergetic mode of 
fighting of a handful of desperadoes, that those who escaped the seyme- 
tar, owed their safety less to tactics and science, than tothe speed of 
their ignominions flight, and the vicinity of the boats of their fleet, con- 
isting of seven sail of the line besides transports and other vessels. 

The affair of Dubitza is still more striking, and is thus related in 
Bushen’s Memorabilia (Merkwurdigen Welthandel) of moderna times : 
* A breach in the strong rampart that t eof Dubitaa 
saving been effected, the assault wasattempted. Butthe Turks, making 
at the same momenta sortie, and also forcing their way sword-in-hand 
through the breach, inflicted so heavy a loss onthe Imperial army, that 
the latter, owing also to the appearance of another party of Turks who 
showed themselves at a distance, were forced to raise the seige and re- 
The history of Bolybius records the only 
ring to be met with in the annals of war.’ 
Vhat Marshal Lascy says of the Turks and their mode of fighting, is too 
much tothe purpose to be here passed over. “The Turks,” says he, 
“are proud, most of them are also personally brave, and their very prin- 
3 (grt ) make them hate their enemic From this it resuits, 
hat the actions fought against them are generally very sharp; their 
great skill consists in the dexterous use of the sword, so that v henever 
they are suecessfal they invariably kill and wound a vast number of men 
Against such a mode of fighting, the Field Marshal, himself one of the 
founders of the present school of tactics, knows no remedy but to cover 
his battalions with chevaux-de-frise. It is only behind the iron spikes of 
these faithful allies that cuirassiers and bayoneteers, the pink and pride 
of modern tactics, are deemed safe from the simple scymetars of the 
ite. Might not the marshals own words serve as a 
and can its utter insufficiency be more 









rms the only defence 
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funeral oration for his science ; 
stronely illustrated. 

That the Turks have of late years been constantly the losers in their 
wars against the Christian powers, has been owing less to their want of 





tactics, sf 
without these all other military qualities are, ia the present systematic 
mode of warfare, perfectly unavailing, and of these the Moslems hay 
been totally d Had they combine 1 the qualities with their 
former mode of fighting, and known its fall value and efficiency, the 
late bold coup-de-pointe across the Balkan, would probably have been 
paid forin Russian heads in place of Turkish piasters ; foras far as we 
can make out, it was an enterprise @unded on no stratecical principles 
whatever; but was mere 7 anarmy, | Napoleon style, 
on the chance of events that fortune might bring about, ba 
th of the invaders could not effectuate. It proved successful; for 


whose glittering rewards off 


hat to their want of organization, method, and subordination; 





titate 











in the rea 





vy rien 
t which the 





rrengin 
war, like 
ng inducement to the leaders, though unfortunately the poor sol- 


lother lotteries, has its prizes, 





For the manner in which the cheveaux-de-frise were carried, put to- 


| gether, and actually maneurred, see Manstein’s Memoirs; for the Ru 


sians, with characteristic ingratitude, never 
As to the general fact that must of the Rus 
t to their tactics, but to their cheveaus- 





ian and 





Austrian victories were owing, 1 
‘ 


de-frise, it may be gathered even fr 


men Bruce and Crawford 


Js OM 


———— a) 
diers invariably pay the forfeiture of Ug blanks that in such were games 
of chance follow pretty close behind. 

To the ustances above quoted one of a later date must be added, be- 
cause it is only by being made to pay for the impressive lessons of expe- 
rence, that our vanity allows us to profit by them. After the first expe- 
dition to the Persian gulf, 500 sepoys, trained and instructed in the bs 
ropean manner and commanded by English officers, were left behind in 
order to check the marauding propensities of some of the native tribes 
This detachment was attacked by a party of Arabs, with sword-n-hend 
rushed npon them in the real Tarkish and Highland style, and cut them 
dowa almost to aman. We appeal to the officers of the G5th regiment, 
who were subsequently sent to avenge this insult, whether that gallant 
corps ever witnessed a more precarious contest than that in which they 
were engaged with the tribe of Ben-Ali: let them say what the result 
would bave been, if the Arabs, who were far inferior in numbers to the 
total of the British force, had, instead of opening out from the fire of the 
Odth regiment, borne straight down upon them, or had been so judicious 
ly led as to arrive unawares on the British line, in the manner in which 
they came upon the picquets the night after the landing. 

But how, it may be asked, does it happen that soldiers regularly trained 
to war should be inferior to men who have nothing but native daring in 
theirfavour? Simply because there is nothing energetic In modern tac 
tics: the men who have no skill in the use of the « luinsy arm placed in 
their hands; they are not trained to individual exertion; have, conse 
quently no confidence in their individual power, and only look to the 
mass for results; an error amply shared by all modera tacticians, who 
eutirely torget that a mass of mea has slrength and valuc only in propor 
tion to the strength of the individuals composing it Nothing is 80 Cas, 
therefore, as to account on just principles for the overthrow of the infab 
try in the cases above cited. We have seen by comparing the number 
of killed and wounded in modern battles with the number of combatant 
that it requires, on an average, more than a day’s exertion to enable a: 
iniantry soldier to pat an enemy Aors-de-combat; or we may say, that it 
requires 10)" musket-shots to produce that effect. At all events the du 





j ration of a modern action, and the numbers cagaged when compared 


with the execution done, amply proves how slowly regular infantry pe: 
form their work of destruction. On the other hand, men who febt as thy 
Turks and highlanders once fought, pertorm their work of d struction | i 
a very expeditious manner; they can hardly be ¢ sposed during mor 
than a minute to the fire of their enemies; for 250 or 300 vards ts tl 
greatest eflicient range of musketry-fire, and this is a distance thet active 
men w.ll easily traverse in about a minute without suffering much lo 
we may presume, from those who, as we have seen, 1 juire u day cach, 
before they bring down an adver ary. And when they close, w fat can 
modern infantry oppose to the bold and spirit-stirring onset of enemie 
skilful in the use of an arm whose every blow tells, and whose blows arc 
dealt with a rapidity that soon puts all idca of priming and loading ou 
of the question’? ‘Their bayonets, perlaps,—" risem te. @ tus amihi ! 
Let any one hold up at arm’s length a musket ond a beyonet, feel it 





| weight and handiness, and look at its form; he wiil first see the thick ani 


clamsy butt bending downwards, then Ue straight line of the barrel wit 
its heavy lock, neat the arm of Me bayonet standing off at a right angh 
and, lastly, the shaking blade itself again slanting awey to the right; U 
entire of the rickety zig-zag inetrument measuring from butt to point si 
feet two inches, projecting, at the position of the charge, about three fee 
and a hall from the soldier's person, and weighing twelve pounds; an 
this is the sort of thing with which the soldiers, totally untrained to i 
use as anarm ol sonal combat, are expected to oppose the sword, tl 
handiest and most efficient weapon ever put into the destroying hand « 
man; and the very wave of which acts as an electrifying power on th 
spirit of the brave 

The bayonet may in full truth be termed the grand mystifier of mo 
dern tactics. Musket-balls have brought thousands and thousands o 


men to the ground, because hundreds of thousands of shots are fined « 
every occasion ; round and 









ape have aleo he Iped to irrigate the thirst 
ithe blood of her children; the sabres of the cavalry ha 

lly dealt efficient blows, and the spears of the lancers may at 
times have overtakka some wretched fuzitives, who bed not sufficient 
courage to face even so | altry an arm; bat the b iyonet 





occasion 
hines ju virgin 
brightoess, hailed as the victor of every field, and yet undimmed by th 
blood of fighting men: it is the arm, per execllence, of an age whos 
power of intetleet wins battles by mere pressure of a fore-finger and by 
the bloodiess display of this Mesmerian arm, before w hich the heads oi 
the mighty are bowed to the dust, and the backs of the flerce turned ty 
hasty and ienominious flight 

That men have fed betore our bayonet proves nothing. The science 
of tactics, tendered necessary in order to curb the evil propensities ot 
mankind, ean rest with safety on the land melancholy power of de 
struction alone, The effeet produced on the imagination can never be 
relied upon, because the effeet produced one day may not follow on th: 
next; the Brence Cavalry generally stood the charge of the British 
why then should the infantry always be expected to run away? an 
what would have been (he consequence if in some of the hendlon 
attacks made by Britis infantry upon vastly superior numbers, they hac 
come against foes provided with saficient arms, well-skilled in thetr us: 
and closing as boldly as the French cavalry generally did? If by good 
fortune this has not yet happened, it may happen, and should, therefore, 
be provided against; for military history is little more than a succession 
of delusions that disasters have alone dispelled. 

Having seen how far tactics and training qualify the soldier for clos: 
fighting, Iet us next see how he gets on in di tant and other occasionel 
modes of combat 

After the unfortunnte attack on Rosette in 1807, three companies of 
the 7eth and some other deta: , whilst attempting to effect thei 
retreat to Alexandvia, wore defeated and taken by a party of Albanian 
who surrounded thein, and kept them conslantly at long shots, withant 
ever attempting to come to close quarters; it was, on a small scale, an 
exact renewal of the defeat of Crassus and his legions, without the Ry 
man skill in hand-to-hand combat, could the action have been brought 
to that issue. The Albanian., owing to the wretched construction o: 
their long and unwieldy muskets, and to the badness of their ammoni 
tion, their Lalls being invariably eut or hammered into any shape but a 
round one, are well known to be even worse abots than the traimed sol 
diers ot Europe, and their only mode of fighting consists, like that of the 
Parthians, in ping their enemies at a distance. Yet before such mer 
was a strong detachment of the proved soldiers of England foreed to lay 
down their arms! Totally unskilled in any mode of individual contest, 
they sought shelter only in a square, and thus presented an almost inta! 
lible mark to the aim of their unskilful enemies; their own fire being at 
the same time too inefficient to make any impression on their scattered 
foes, who, it is well known, would not have remained in the open field 
exposed to much danger: for the Greek revolation war, the heroir 
struccle par ercellence, offers no instance of a Greek or Albanian fors 
ever meeting the loss of even fifty mea in the open plain a long as the 
means of flight were in their power. That the Albaniaes tur out-nur 
bered our troops on this occasion is very true, but it is He object of ta 








hinent 











| tics to render the few capable of contending against ve han) 


mentioned the services of 


Several of the actions, or shirmishes rather, fous is during our last Ame 
rican wer in Upper Canada, farnish ample proof of (he disadvantage un 
der which mere tactical soldiers ficht whes cont®Cing against men who, 

ferior in every essential military gatlity, happen to be indivi 
dually eror in the use of arms. Owin +t our firmne and discipline 
we were venerally victorious in th actions; but the nctual fightin: 
: J needlessly in 





howe ver: 


took place with arms in the use of which We were far, ws 
ferior, our success was always attended With a greater proportionate loss 
than what we suffered when contending against the disciplined armies « 
Europe: a loss much greater too than what should have been experienced 
fram enemies who, however brave and superior in point of number 
were yet far from being our equalé 0» soldiers, 

One of the actions of this #ondacted war* is too strikingly illustra 
tive of the effects of tactical tea'ning to be here omitted 

An American army, thet ™ Furopean warfare would have been called 
a corps, Was sur ised by the 49h and #9th regiments, et a place called 
Stoney Creek. The atiack was made by night; the sentinels were cut 


down before they coald give the alarm, and so well was every part of the 





* By some calculations no less than 209 shots are required. We take 
100 as the Jowett Cotimate we have seen, 
* ILconsected by the English and Canadian Governments. The de- 


est credit on the actual defenders. 


mm the writings of our own country- | fence of ibe immense frontier of Canada by a few weak battalions and 


untrained provincials, reflects the high 
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; Ina state of preg- 
nancy; in palsy; in indigestion it is also hurtful, at least in the com- 
smencement Of the treatment: and when ever iteccesions chills loss of 
appetite, languar, pain in the breast or bowels, or violent headaches, it 
ought in such casts to be discontinued, ‘These unpleasant sensations are 
the surest proofs tat the actual state of the patient's habit is useful to 
bear the shock; and that either the reaction of the beart and arteries is 





The practice of pouring cold water upon the head while the body of 
the patient is immersed in the tepid bath, is frequently resorted to with 
manifest benefit in insanity and threatened apoplexy 

Tepid bathing is particularly indicated in old age, the chilness, stiff- 
ness, and debility of which state at is calculated to lessen and remove 
Franklin, Darwin, and other eminent philosophers speak in high terms of 


the benefit they received 























important that human beings can reason upon. The apparent effect 
upon Lucy was not, indeed, gi bserver. ex 


great; she seemed toa casual ¢ 

actly as gay, as happy. and contented, as before ; but I knew she suffered 
There are things, in themselves excee: ingly trivial, which betray the rea! 
feeling of persons we love and are accustomed to watch; their manne: 
may undergo no alteration obvious to strangers, and vet sudden expre 
si0n of sadne 





—a shrinking irom a name or word casual! 




























literally found fast asleep in their | the free circulation of the blood in the parts touched by it being for some! Delieate, weakly, and gar so ate may ae eeiend from vind 
onset conducted, that the enemy, were literally ! neh » | time at least interrupted, is an unfavourable circumstance in certain cases. miscarriages and the long train of diseases consequent to such accidents, aoe 
tents and bivouaes: the victory was actually gained before a single ma The shower bath on the contrary, descends in single drops, which are at as sexval weakness attended with pain in the back and loins, &e., will j ae 
tad been lost. Bat the evil genius of modern tactics, once more stimulating and pleasant that the immersion into cold water, not be disappointed in their expectations of relief from warm bathing. ; ph 
“ That pagod thing of sabre oe b a and it can be more readily procured and more easily modified and adapt- 7 When the warm bath is intended to produce increased perspiration, it / pr 
With frout of brass and feet of clay, ed to the cireumstances of the patient. lis best employed in the evening, when the ——— ———s not exceed fon an 
dless victories, and was not to be defrauded by either party A proper and convenient apparatus for giving the shower bath may be ten minutes, and the patient should be remove from the ath to a warm ry oe 
grants no bloo a ; cea yo totally unused to the bayonet 4*| made by any tinman; but where a saving of expense is an object, it may | bed. When it is not intended to produce perspiration, any time from an ad 
cheaheue Ce be to fire; the Americans sprang to their | be easily supplied by the following easy expedient :—Fill a common wa- hour after breakfast till dinner will be proper. In these cases ‘he bathing sg ; 
an arm of nal ae Oe aaa in the woods, all the advan- | , rin ¢. a with cold water; let the patient sit down undressed upon a| may be protracted to fifteen or twenty minutes, according to the feeling: pre: 4 
poe pepe ty enya = frustrated, and the British, though noel hich may Ly placed ina large tub, and let the hair, if not cut short, | of the patient. Gentle exercise in the open air should following the bat! ; ‘To 
. ; tei as y men as their < vee the alic »rs as loosely as possible; then pour the water | ing. : 
as usual victorious, lost by friends and foes, nearly as man} a gate deat eed od, neck, and helen. and all | ‘Warm bathing is peculiarly adapted for the purpose of promoting clean an 
me ey oy nse of the rifle was very conspicuou | parts of the body down to the feet, till the whole has been thoroughly | lines; and consequently it tends to the prevention-an cure of all dis- pis 
- d, as brave men, they naturally made the most of| Cathed: let him next be rubbed dry and take gentle exercise, as has Leen | eases oceasioned by nastiness, and the obstruction of the cuticular exere- une ' 
_— -- a “bh ‘tales of wonder related of that skill, prove how | siread , recommended, till the sensation of cold be succeeded by a gentle | tions. Early and continued attention to this important part of decenes wisoe 
SS. — we of the real power of fire arms; for no arnis Low pba the whole of his body. | as well as of health would tend greatly to diminish the alarming number ri 0 
paaapwanoer 7 buman hands could, if fixed and levelled with mathe-| ” When this kind of bath is first resorted to, it may be used gently, and of infantite desihs in ome pone By mdaghige gy sm A. - devoutly to bn mi 
matical precision, come within fifty degrees of what is told of every a. | with water having some degree of warinth, so as not to make the shock | wished that tin ity! _ 1 a - hild : _Eéter ms GECERS OC pre- ddec 
Nothing can give 4 more striking proof of this than the fact, that in rr | too great; but as the patient becomes accustomed to if, the degree of ionging the lives of her beloved children.—E : social 
the actions fought on open ground, where the fire of both parties ne cold may be increased, and the water may be allowed to fall trom a UCY FRAD (NKLIN Lesid 
tell, the fire of the common English shots invarialily produced a grea er greater height, 60 us to make the shower heav ier. ote | LU s AL stn. dane 
effect than that of the most skilfal Americans. ‘This assertion Is wot - The external use of cold water is often of singular benefit in hae From the New Monthly Magazine, . f oteal 
be turned against us; for it must be recollected, that owing to the peo mencement of fevers, in sprains, old swellings, and rigidity of porn . “i | It seems but yesterday that she stood by my side, murmuring the words j tated 
advantages we possessed over the Americans, we should, in spite ys parts; in which cases it may be applied directly to the affected parts, and | whieh were to make her mine for ever:—but yesterday ! and yeta word F that 
superior numbers, have inflicted a heavy loss on them with little risk 10 | it, employment continued for almost any length of time. 7 ___|is between us. I have been sitting by the monument which covers all shed 
ourselves, had we been at all their equals in the use of arms. ; , I have known some delicate people to derive great advantage from | of her that remains on earth, dreaming of the days when we were to in or 
{n both our wars with America we bave suffered from their superior daily washing the surtace of the body with a ponge previously iunmersed | gether, when I might have made her happy; and still, as the summes ed at 
ektil wilh the riffs, not so as to influence ultimate results pr tang A in sea water orcold water. To rub the skin till it glow s, W ith a coarse wind bent the lon« grass on the graves, and fanned without cooling my a 
but the fall of every soldier who is lost owing to the superior = towel wrung out of salt water, will be found a modification of the cold | feverish cheek, I could think of her only in her bridal dress, with her pene 
of the enemy in the use of arms, is a reproach to the system a ~~ bath peculiarly adapted to the case of some persons. , my light hair banded and confined with pearls, and her long eyelashes priso- j attitu 
which he is trained, and which leaves him inferior to those agains Before quitting this subject, I will make a few remarks upon the im) ning back the tears which slowly collected in ler dow neast eyes. wastes 
whom he is called upon to contend. It is a double reproach upon propriety of plunging into the cold bath, after the body has been greatly | She was the orphan daughter of a clergyman, and educated by an old “| - Seley 
us, because Englishmen are particularly apt at learning all Rew heated by exercise. It may be safely asserted, that in the early stages | maiden aunt; the gates of my uncle's place, Beech Park, opened into 4 anol 
and athletic exercises; and there is certainly no witcheraft in B00" of exercise, before profuse perspiration, has dissipated the heat, and fa- | the village close to the cottage where they lived, and it was the constant there 
rifle or musket shooting; it is an art that all men of ordinary o tke tigue debilitated the living power, the cold bath is generally sale and use- practice of my uncle to taka his young male visitors to see “ that pretty peg 
and powers of vision may easily acquire, but as our soldiers are not fi | ful; on the contrary, nothing is more dangerous than fora person to £0 | little creature at Ivy House.” ae i tell 
the back-woodmen of America, and the foresters of Germany, trained into the cold bath after exercise has produced great perspiration, and I went down to the Beech Park full of visionary schemes respecting caid 
io the practice from infancy, good instruction must make up for that bee terminated in langour and fatigue. 4 he reason of this is sufficiently ob- | Luey, and was the first to propose a walk through the Park to the village “ane 
advantage; but the present mode of drill ouly tends to make men vious. In the first case, the exercise is short of fatigue, being just sufli- | jy the course of the next day. We entered with very little ceremony Sines 
shots, as Fromm, in his “ Directions for the instruction of the Infantry in| ¢in nt to produce an increase action of the vascular system, with some | the servant having assured us that Miss Lucy was already in the sitting bali 
the use of fire arms,” very clearly proves. We have as yet derived 20 | jy crease of heat, and thus secure a force of reaction under the shock | poom. In spite of what I had been told, I had been able to draw a whe 
benefit from the experience so dearly purchased in those two wars; and which otherwise might not take place. Inthe second instance, where but two pictures in my own mind—that of a village coquette and a vill eani 
were we again called upon to take the field in Casete, our yee the person waits till he is perfectly cooled, and some degree of languor jage simpleton; Lucy was neither. I have never knowuany one to mur 
would be individually found jast as uanfit for that peculiar warfare as follows as necessary consequence, the heat is not only sinking rapidly, | whom the term “ lady-like” might so justly be applied. The word is ge seen 
ever { To be continued. | but the system parts more easily with the portion that remains. and on | nerally used to describe a manner, combiving great gentleness and great joue 
— plunging into cold water, a sudden chillness is felt, which is both alarm- self-possession, and in both these respects Lucy’s manner was perfect. ; aid 
. BATHING. ing and extremely dangerous. Hence, if an individual he rg: prvi cart Z Atter this day, my visit at Ivy House were very frequent, and before yar 
From Dr. Kitchiners Inralid Oracle, Just re-published by the Harpers. to go into cold water after very active a he had better go in | six months were out, Lucy’s heart was my own. I had the assurance that 
oe ee le he cold bath in general consists in its power | when hot than when cooling after having been heated, ae 4, | from her own gentle lips; bat long before that murmured confession ori 
The se nsible properties of the ¢ h » body, which contraction is followed Its generally proper to take a moderate degree of exercise after bath- | thrilled through my brain, I was passionately, fondly, and, as I imagined . 
of contracting the solid _ = : 7 ‘al 4 iv aen of the whole surface. ing; but the invalid should beware of prolonging the w alk or the ride so | ynalte rably attached to her. [won her heart. as Ilad madly boasted bea 
ha oer Ze tabs wich is meted to the sudden contact of cold far ns to induce any degree of sensible perspiration or ot prey it but it was by the exchange of my own. In another month we were man be 1 
) : teva ft Poo : acti If in consequence of going intothe bath in an improper state of health, | and wife. } 
water experiences at the yom -_ _o gree + 6 Re pacer iy 6 or of main to long inthe water, the perception of cold and the con- My marriage with a portionless villege beauty was the subject of much es 

4 nad becomes nerrower an = = liat let ; this ehunalion and subse-| Vulsive shivering should continue so long as to become painful or alarm- | wonder and ridicule among my previous associates ; but for more than aa 

scat elaine’ Wee egetiochen of a when made to suitable ing, the person ought without delay to = _ — aw — — —_ | a year, I was too happy to heed any thing but the words and smies from es 
ot 1 . ituti i. atesl ’ snde bladder filled with hot water should be applied to the pit of the stomach. | Luey’s fips. a4 

habits and proper -_ ot egy eget oy Kroes _ ones This last-mentioned expedient is the most effectual method of restoring |" Aiter ms marvioge, dhe tad tgpin 0 linthe “these every teben of eBee- — 

, immediate tonic effect, from the gene he fection of et we strength, | Warmth to the living body in all cases where, from chance or necessity, | tion, almost of worship, Was lavished upon her; and often, as her head A 

ne -—. mony, and ae aaa salebety nature io all the ves. | it has been long exposed to intense cold. Independently of these cir- lay on my bosom in the summer evenings which followed that winter, a 

] aoha wi didn anehdan pest |r hhratheraaet vieer of action is a test to the pro- | cumstances, the practice of going to bed after bathing is always to be | 9. {he long curls of her light hair fell over my sholder, she has murmur - 

; priety of the application of cold, and explains the ge a which it . —. als batihtnes sheah he tn, e:avent snniadiine veniieted tytn ones ean God has made me so happy, Frederick, that I fear it can aid 

ci » nerv - . i organs 0 > ) i 4 i i eu yu yt last. : 

: Sate aedetiadaaamas edit atceceneed antommnes oF their strength of the constitution. It is agg we 4 eer aes meeps — | The first cloud which darkened this glorious prospect was in con's s 
functions; and when this reaction does not take place, the failure is a | in health to bathe on alternate days. Indeed daily aaeag % aa . ag quence of my not attending divine worship with her. Once or twice at pe: 
ufficient proof of such a weakness or other state of the body existing, productive of lassitude, accompanied with erigr “ posh ne ag A Beech Park i had gone to the village chureh with them, and I had Enelt ee 
as pecans the further use of the cold bath. but if no other bad consequences are perceiv ed, : Me 5 sympt we dis- in moekery before the Deity whose existence I doubted : but 1 hear: 4 

Cold bathing is of the greatest service in all disorders originating in, or payee pe the bath, will disappear, and be succeded by increased alacri- we yore in a ae rep = da the gentle re pb grag a aa 

‘ . * ‘ . - hy ie : 4 is, ‘ ebility C- y and vigour. ‘ ed re sponse, Oo ; le vbeIng WhO kne ry my sae; Saw notuing ou He | . 

pe one pis aiiuainat Westen, ccacdars jury in antimper.| - Cold bathing is upon the whole to be considered as a remedy much | dark shadow of her halt-closed eye on the rose-leaf + heek below j 1 fel | tio 
tant organ. In the scrofulens complaints and general weakness of ehil- more adapted to the early that btn To _— or Namamnaty € iN rg ae , > nothing but the fever of earthly passion; and though her religion made | kis 
dren, in the debility and ianguor following fever, intense study, seden- Those who have been accustome: {rom eit infane Ay ‘ ue pense | hit her doubly lovely in my eyes, itnever occurred to me that it was one we all: 
tary occupations, grief, or debauchery, it is often employed with the best cold bath may, perhaps, peers in it during the whole Ds cgi ake | might both teel beth revere. le 
effects: since the eo in these cases directly arises, for the most part, with safety, and perhaps with ad ee. But 7 pean afte rac os om Since my marriage, Thad, as much as possible, eluded her endeavour: " 
{rom unhealthy habits, depressing passions, or the long continuance of | age ought to be very cautious howt ie commence the prac tice of plung- | to win me to accompany her; but it was by a thousand little stratagem a 
(overish action. In these cases, the cautious application of cold proves | ing into cold water. If they they find that their pega ge ave meapa: | and false excuses, for I felt instinctively that a knowledge of my opin the 
bracing and salutary ; but in case of positive injury to the structure of ble of that reaction which gives rise to a glowing w rah 1 wig ihe surface | ions would give her pain. One evening, however, she pressed me on 4 } al: 
some important organ, the employment of cold is always improper ; it is of the body, they should by no VARM BATIL the practice. | the subject, and anxiously commented upon what she termed my sinful sani 
too great a shock to the system and the part diseased, and ¢ ie patient is ' er ” I oP ARS I AT tata die | indolence. Twas out ot humour—I had lost a large suin at ecarté the pre- al 
then benefited only by the use of warm bathing. Indeed, in complaints Warm Bathing — Phe cold bath is a water at a tempe wy i = ») ceding night, and I answered in a hasty and almost conte mptuous man * 
which call for the use of the cold bath, it is generally an excellent prac- degrees; from 55 to 95 degrees is usually called the tepid bath; and from | ner, ¢ pressing my utter disbelief of the whole system to which she was = 
tice for the patient to commence with tepid bathing at about 90 or 93 | 95 to 98 it is called a warm bath. When the temperature of the water €*-| wedded. Traised my eyes in order to quell by a look any attempt at ar i wh 
degrees, which he may resort to three or four times for the first week or ceeds 95 degrees, it constitutes the hot bath, which is seldom used above | gyment or reasoning, and was struck by the expression of her counte- 7 
two, and then try the cold bath. This rule should always be observed | 125 degrees. From 100 to 130 degrees is the vapour bath, which degree | nance. Alarm, incredulity, and agony were painted in that expressive | a 
in cases where the weakness of the patient is extreme, or where the de- | could not be endured in the condeused Hate oo the water. The tepid | face, and she became as pale as marble. At length she spoke a few cal 
bility has been of long continuance. and warm baths are sedative in their effects. ‘They excite the sensation | words, as if in conclusion of a chain of thought, rather than positive! bt 

Whatever may be the complaint for which it is resorted to, every cold | Of beat, lessen the frequency of the pulse, relax powertully the ~_ and | addressing me—the sentiment was truly a woman’s. “And you do not 1 
bath appliedto the whold body ought to be of short duration ; since all simple solids, diminish increased mye ages = Mae } pen retires ae. | belieev that we shall meet hereafter! Oh,my God! Frederick, are you , a 
ithe udvantage depends upon the first impression which is made on the Phe effects of the vapour bath are near y similar, yut it acts with muel | serious?” And she bowed her head on the table, and gave w ay toa pas y 
skin and nerves. ‘The head should be always first wet, either by immer- | greeter power than water in the liquid form. The dot bath is stimulant; | sion of tears, fet 
sion or by pouring water upon it. The immersion ought always to be | }t augments the action of the heart and arteries, renders the skin red, From this time I carefully avoided all conversation that could possibly an 
sudden, not only because it is less felt than when we enter the water | uickens respiration, and produces a copious flow of sweat. ‘These ef-| Jead to religious discussion. She seemed to fee! that this was purposel) 
slowly and timorously, but likewise because the effect of the first im- | ects prove that a ot bath would be very improper in any case of acute done, and it was only now and then, when I caught those spiritual eye - 
pression is uniform over the whole body, and the blood in this manner | !!!ammation, though a warm bath might then be very serviceable. | fixed anxiously upon me, as Llooked up from my book or letter, that } an 
is not propelled from the lower to the upper extremities. The shower | THE TEPID BATH. _ _ | Was made to teel how deep was the wound I had inflicted. Somethiny | ny 
bath possesses great advantage, as it pours the water suddenly upon the | The tepid hath is applicable to all diseases to which the cold effusion | however, led to the forbidden topic one evening. and she rose and came \! a4 
whole body, and thus in the most effectual manner falfills the rules just | may be applied, and is generally preferred when there is any doubt of | round to the chair where I had been reading. end taking my hand, look I J 
specified “Gentle exercise ought to precede the cold bath, to produce | the strength being sufficient to react aftera cold immersion. It possesses | ed earnestly in my face.—It was impossible to meet those eves and fect \ “ 
some reaction of the vascular system on coming out of it; for neither! very considerable efficacy in reduding the general excitement, and in| harshly; besides, 1 felt that some explanation must take y lace, and the ) o 
complete rest nor violent exercise are proper previous to the use of this | lowering and lessening the frequency of the pulse in fever; itis safe, in | s« oner it was over, the better. I let her, therefore. speak on without in- } 
remedy. The morning or forenoon is the most proper time for cold | a high degree grateful, and may be extended to almost the whole class of |terruption. I recollect little of her arguments, « xcept that there wi : “| 
bathing ; and while inthe water the bather should not remain inactive, | febrile diseases, such as typhus, scarlet fever. small pox, &c. It is of | more of apparent thorough conviction, than clear reasoning, in them i . 
but move about, inorder to promote the circulation of the blood from | great service in pregnancy, and ininfaney. During the time of puberty, | and as soon as sye had concluded, I said. still re taining the hand I held ] ; 
the centre of the body to the extremities After immersion, the whole | that is, for about two years at that period, cold and sea bathing should ‘os Lucy, I have never attempted in any way to interfere with your fait} } 
body ought to be wiped quickly with a dry and rough towel, and mode | be avoided, both in the case of boys and girls; but the tepid bath may | I admire your principles—I love your virtues; but we do, and must con . 
rate exercise in the open airis proper, and indeed necessary. | then be used with great advantage. | tinue to think differently on thes« points. It is better, therefore, that we . 

The cold bath is altogether eee in the following cases, viz. in | The tepid bath is often of eminent utility in indigestion, bilious com- | should avoid a subject which can only lead to di putes. Henceforth let ‘ . 
general plethora, or full habit of body, andin the febrile disposition | plaints, in the debility brought on by long residence in a hot climate, in | religion never be mentioned between us.” I said this cravely and de \" ; 
which attends it; in active hemorrhages, or fluxes of blood, that is, blee-| languor, and extreme weakness oceurring in persons of a delicate habit. | cidedly, and after afew tears, she kissed my forehe ad, and promised to } L 
dings attended with a quick, hard, and fall pulse. and other signs of an | for the pains and stiffness accompanying chronic gout or rheumatism, and | obe y me; but our happiness was already rendered imperfect—there wes t 
inflammatory tendency; in every kind of acute inflamation, in diseases | in all cutaneous ¢ ruptions. [t is likewise usefully employed as an intro- | one subject on which sy1 ipathy was forbidden, and that subject the most I ‘ 
of the breast, difficult breathing, and short and dry congh; in gouty and | duction to the use of the cold bath. t : 
rheumatic paroxysms; in most diseases of the shia ; 


y pronounced 
1 in their advanced years from the fre que nt use | —a shade of erence in the tone of the voice or the | chtne ss of the ] 
too weak to overcowe the cold pressure on the surtace, or that the de- | of tepid bathing step, will be as certain indications of deep sorrow as the most obviou 
termination of blood to the bead, or some other vital part, is rapidly in- The best time of using it is in the morning, ar y time between ten and | display of it. It was one of these very trivial circumstances that princi 
crease one o'clock: and gentle exercise should be taken afterward. In gene- lly struck and continually ret inded me of that eve ning’s conversation. 
Ton general, the best method of cold bathing is in the sea ora river: | ral, the period of immersion should not be less than tae: nty minu noi Lucy had a way. when in great spirits, or when suddenly move dto } 
Dut there are not a few instanges where the shower bath merits a decided | exceed one hous raiety, of tossing back her head and flinging the light curls from her open 
preference, and this especially the case where there is a determination to The warm bath is efficaciously employed in acute rheumatism, inflam- | brow white she laughed, J used particularly to remark this in the long 
the head. Although the shower hath does not cover the surface of the | mation of the abdominal viscera of the kidneys, bladder, and womb, winter evenings, when she n a low ottoman at mv fect reading « 
oD vdy, so universally as the usual eold baths, vet this ¢ umstance is ra-| suppression of urine, and in the gonvulsions and ot er s] asmodic iwersing by t fire i} r before me the sudden turn of t 
ther favourable than otherwise ; for those parts which the water has not | eases of infants arising from teething and other irritation Itt also ll, distinguished | - f arch playfulness and pu ste: 
touched feel the impression by ev Mrathy, as much as those in actual con- be a " dy safety and good effect in most diseases of the skin, in| even while [sit bv] tomb I r the largh that captiy atts d me ’ 
dact with it Every drop of water becomes a partial cold bath in minia- reen-sickness, in s! t cases of palsy in St. Vitus’s dance, and other! laugh that wa ke a fall of sil el After that evening, on whic! i 
dure; and thus a stronger impression is ead than by any other mode of | spasmodte and convulsive affections, where the cold bath might prove expressed my detert n never even to he her on the subject of 
ay bath, for the following reasey. leant pry . on hp “= ry 1 ~ es egy ee a “ on ; ‘ : ; igion, J Andy nt ore ae, a 1; and w he = she | 
F eae Tou < 88s, possesses advantages su | of the wel eemed to depend oa an irregular or diminishe ‘ aughed I felt 1, for except once or twice when play with here 
perior to all othe si—l The sudden cont ot the water. wich in the | tionof y part imentary eanal, and in cases of debility atte I me iw her g | k those cu in sudden ca 11 in ! 
commen bath is onty momentary, may here be prolonged repeated, ond | w nervous irritat Ina sin which the constitution is injure The remembrance may make others smile, but to it is fuil o 
modified at pleasure. 2. I head and breast. which are exposed to | and a general state of dibility induced, either by mercury, previous | ern : ri : os 
fome inconvenience and danger ua the ¢ mimon bath, are here effectually | ness, intemperance, late hours, it eguiarity in diet or exercise, warm it was about three years after onr marriage that | ecame acquainted 
secured by receiving the first shock of the water the. blood is conse- | bathing is found to produce considerable advaatace when pursued under| with Lady Eleaner Staunton. We were snen: the wi ter at Ro , } 
quentiy impelled to the lower —= me bo iy ‘nd the hather feels no | proper restrictions; and sometimes, in such instances, it is continued e benefit of Lucy's health, which had lately become very delicate 
“ = n . sp = 5 ae peer 988 > L. weer ae 3 — we a consider E ss ral, “s t beneds ; at other times it is properly nirst introduc tiun was bronght about by my little sé in, whose ? 
Sst of the water, and | « ation for the cold bath. j j 
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mained abroad | saw a great deal of this lady: she was beautiful, accom- 


rise in all its brightness and beauty, and force a retuctaut sigh; some- 


plished, and on bad terms with her husband, who was allowed by every | times I was strongly tempted to ask Lucy to sing one, but one of the 


one tobave the worst temperin the world, and to have been guilty of 
the most flagrant inconsisteacy, from a passion ior an Halian countess 
down to an efare du care with his laundress’s niece. Lady Eteanor) 





airs she used to sing: or, on a summer evening, the languid fra 

. ’ ’ ‘ nee of 
the flowers, the faint breeze, and the deep blue sky, brought amend in- 
toxicating memories of the past, which caused a sensation more like re- 


stormed, wept, upbraided, aod consoled herself with the most entertain | gret than I weuld have cared to own to my wife: but this was all. 


ing society in one of the finest places in Rome. 
at her house, and piqued herseil on being an Lialian as ber giorious dark 
eyes and southeru compijection made her appear. In every thing she 
was the reverse of my Lucy, and yet insensibly 1 grew to preter her so- 
ciety to my own home. 

‘The first serious quarrel | ever had with my wife, was on Lady Elea- 
nor’saccount. ‘The latter had requested me to allow my little boy to 


represent the iniaut Jesus in Rapheal’s ‘Madonna della Seggivla;” I) 
pP i $ 


promised without hesitation, and on my return home mentioned my 
wishes on the subject to Lucy. [vo my surprise and displeasure, Lucy 
opposed the scheme with more firmness than was usual wita her, when I 
appeared to have decided in favour of any scheme. 1 questioned her, 
but received a vague answer, and laying ber hand lightly on my arm, she 

dded, ‘“* Let your poor Lucy have her way tur once.” I was too much 
irritated by her unluoked tor opposition to be soothed by a gentle word; 
besides, | reflected on the disappointment Lady Eleanor would expe- 
rience should her little tavourite be detained. I spoke harshly; I ac- 
eased Lucy of caprice ; i commanded her to state herreasons. She hesi- 
tated; I pressed her angrily, and at length, after a pause, she replied, 

that ia her opinion, it was wrong to represent the Saviour, and that 
she did not wish ber innocent child to jouw in a mockery ot holy things, 
in order to minister to the caprice of a bad, unhappy woman.” I look- 
ed at ber as she spoke ; her eyes was cast down ; her cheek was crimson ; 
for the first time, 1 su-pected her of insincerity. ** Lucy,” said I, ** this is 
nonsense; there can be no sia, even in your eyes, your child sitting in an 
attitude to represent a famous picture; and it fwere wrong, lie 1s too 
young to be conscious oi it. | cansee through your shallow artifice ; 
you are jealous, childishiy jealous, of Lady Eleanor, how dare you judge 
another, and pronounce her bad without proot!”’ Lucy rabbed her eyes; 
there was sorrow, foreboding, and a shade of reproach in them; but she 
merely replied, “ You wrong me, Frederick, | speak from my soul when 
I tell youd think it wrong.”—* Right or wrong, Madaine, he shail go,” 
said L bursting into ungovernable passion, * and [ shall give his nurse the 
necessary orders.” [left the room accordingly, and did not again see 
Lucy tiiithe moment before my departure. ‘The dying glories of an 
Stalian sunset beamed through the open windows of the drawing-room 
when L entered; Lucy was sitting near it with the child on her knee, 
gazing sadly at the blue heaven; she started when she saw me, and mur- 
mured a parting blessing as she kissed the torehead of that blessed one, 
seemed to await the moment when I should lift it from her knee.—I was 
touched, in spite of myself, and asl took the boy gently in my arms, I 
said, ** He shall not be long away, Lucy.” She pressed my hand, and 
smiled slightly. Lturned once more when Ireached the door, and say 
that her eyes, which iollowed as,jwere full of tears. I shut the door, and 


flow anxiously I watched for the tableau of the evening! how my 
heart beat as the dark curtain drew up, and I beheld Lady Eleanor seat- 
edin the full blaze of git and bauty, with my child upon her knee, and 
her own boy, who was some years older than mine, by her side, as John 
the Baptist. Never had I seen this truly beautiful woman to such advan- 
tage, and vet my heart and my eyes were dissatisfied. Lucy’s melancho- 
ly face in the sunset, her tear.ul expressive eyes, rose beiore me, and blot- 


ted out the images present to my senses; it was Lucy and my child 1} 


saw; in my own home, where slie was sitting alone, grieved and morti- 
fied, while her little one was among strangers, ‘ ministering to the ca- 
prices of a bad, unbappy woman.” Suddenly a murmur of admiration 
ran round the spectators and startled me into consciousness—I looked, 
and shared the teeling—my boy’s attitude nad changed. A child is sel- 
dom awkward in its movements, because they are tree from constraint; 
the necessity of assuming a particular posture had given a want of na- 
ture and grace, which was perceptible in spite of the natural beauty of 
my infant son. As I mechanically advanced, bis quick eye had peiceived 
me; he sat with asmile of intense joy on his bright face ; his round arms 

retched towards me; his body iuclined forward, looking as if the mo- 
tionless arm that encircled him alone prevented him springing into the air 
—never did I see so beautiful a tableau. The curtain tell, and I carried 
him home amid congratalations and compliments without end, and telt 
all a father’s vanity, as I again restored him to Lucy aud told her the lit- 
t!e anecdote. 

The evening’s pleasure was, however, to be followed by many days 
and nights of heavy anxiety. ‘The heat, the dressing and undressing, 
t! 
of our child; a violent attack on the lungs was the consequence of my 


joyprudence, and for some days it was uncertain whether his life would be | 


spared to us. We watched together by his bedside, and I fancied I ob- 
served that Lucy avoided meeting my eyes, for fear I should read re- 
proach in her's. He recovered, and we were again comparatively happy ; 
but from that time Lucy’s manner underwent a visible change towards 
Lady Eleanor. 
coldness, which was far more galling than the most open dislike, and 
which forbade all attemptjat explanation; such was the manner she adopt- 
ed towards one she could not but consider as a rival, and the result was 
the most passionate remonstrance trom Lady Eleanor when I saw her 
alone. I was provoked and irritated, but unless I could have altered the 
feeling which gave rise to my wife’s displeasure, | was well aware that 
any change of manner was hopeless. 


A circumstance soon occurred which prevented all farther struggle or | 


inxiety on the subject. Lady Eleanor had a superb voice, and was in 
tie habit of singing duets with Lucy in the early part of our acquaint- 
ance, and although their acquaintance had gradually cooled, and, while 
juucy’s maner had taken atone of distance and consciousness of injury, 
Vady Eleanor had thrown into hers a mixture of haughtiness and dread, 
they still continued, from time to time, to practice together, as they had 
originally done, and, except on the mornings devoted to this purpose, I 
vas seldom or ever at home. Lucy, meanwhile, though she lost her 
spirits, improved in health, and the season approached when the Doctor 


thought she might safely return to England—that season to which I had | 


jooked forward with such eager hope, and which I would now willingly 
have retarded for months, years, or half an immortality. 

One morning, Lady Eleanor was admitted while Lucy was still walk- 
ing on the terrace of our garden. She laid the roll of music-paper on 
the piano, and complained ol fatigue, of head-ache, and finally of low 
-»irits; these complaints ended in the one great subject of grievance— 
Lucy's altered manner, and at length, with a passionate flood of tears, 
her head sank on my shoulder. 1 gazed on those dark flashing eyes, 
where the lightning and the rain] mingled, and uttered hasty words of 
consolation, such, perhaps, as many a wiser man has spoken in like cir- 
cumstances. Lremember well my last sentence: “ What, my beloved, 
can it signify whose manner alters to you, so long remains the 

ime, so long as I adore you?” 
some one entered; but the door remained closed. 
dually became more composed, and I went in sea 
notin the garden; Lentered her} i beg 
and practice the duet. While I spoke, | looked trom the window to the 

P for when conscience smote me, I dreaded Lucy's eye. “ Do 
you really wish me to sing with that woman?” said she, in a low, firm 
I turned, she was as pale as death. Irecollected my belief that 

me one had entered the room dnring Lady Eleanor’s grief and a d 


as mine 


Lady Eleanor gra- 
ch of Lucy. 
! 


e i hie rio come cown 


She was 





oudoir, an 





terrace ¢ 


voice. 


y 
Li 





weight fell on my heart. [rem tlent icy approached, and ina tone 
that graduaily sw elled to agon appeal, addressed me onthe subject 
of my infatuation for her rival. * said she, “ any thing has disple: 
vou, if [have been careless of your wisbes, or given ins luntary offence 
by word, tone, or look, tell me of it, and [ will satisfy you. Do not ie 

me for bright looks and wanton wor for the sake of a feeling which 
will pass away, and a heart that is not of 5 rown. Oh! be 
your home what you were when v vere h y, when your aff 

only wandered from me to our child, and from him to me again. Take 
me back--oh ! take me back to Er nd! fan r—L am quite well— 
i would rather die by your side, t n live} here the long days j 
with scarce a glimpse of you. Husband! Frederick! what have I done 
that you should cease to love me She sank on her knees a e spoke 
the last words, and buried her face in her hands. Gent y, very gently I 
drew those hands away; and, as I bent to kiss her brow, I said, “Ina 


’ 


week, Lucy, our way home 
Two years passed away, efter our return 
piness. . 1, th 


we shall be 
to England, in peace and hap- 


Pometumes, incece 


She had tebleauc acted | 


| able hot. two or three of my duilest acquaintances were 
| 
i 
| 


| 
ordered the coachman to drive to Lady Eleanor Staunton’s. | ly avoided, again thrown in my path. 


; cas ee 
e sudden change of temperature, proved too much for the constitution | 


Gentile she ever was, but she could assume a chilling | 


I started and looked up, for { thought |! 


aead 


¢ image of Lady Lieanor Staunton would | All my confidence, too, in ber love was destroyed 


it was the third summer after our arrival that we went for a short time 
to Worthing, in order that the tittle boy might have the benefit of sea 
' 


air and bathing, The place was insufferable dail, the weather, insuffe 


j there, and hung 
upon me like bees whose hive has been overthrown. My temper be- 
came irritated; I was provoked even by Lucy's excessive enjoyment of 
her walks by the sea-side and her tea-drinking in the open ir. “Twas on 
on the point of setting of for London, and leaving her and the ebild t 
| iollow, when an unexpected attraction detained me. 
| study one afternoon in one of her gayest moods, and requested me to put 

on my bat and come out with her. Witha groan anda yawn. | flune 
down an essay on petrifactions (which had been sent me from the circu. 
lating library, instead of the life of Locke, which I had asked for) 
followed my wife. 

“Tt is just the thing to please you, Frederick;” said she, as with an in- 
quiring glance at the sky [ laid my hand on my umbrella: « paintings; 
some original, some copied beautitully from the best masters. by a poor 
fisherman's son, who never had any instruction at all! It is quite Wonder- 
ful, Lassure you." We proceeded to view the collection in a crowded 
room at the hotel, the master of which piqued himself on encouraging the 
fine arts. [had so often been deceived in the expectation of finding 
amusement in exhibitions of the same sort, that I was surprised into a 
sort of admiration of the talent evinced in some of the pictures which pre- 
sented themselves to my view. There were several cood sea-pieces; a 
fine head of Christ; and, above all, there was a correct ¢ yy ol the Ma- 
donna della Seggiola. ‘ 
to the paw. 


o 
Lucy came intomy 


and 


“Oh! no, no, no, not that—any but that!” was her re- 


ply. I laughed peevishly, and turned to &sk the artist the price of his per- 
formance. [le was athin, pale, eager-faced being, and formed by his 


figure and countenance a five contrast to his aged mother by whom he 
stood, and whose small expressionless eyes glittered with pleasure as she 
gazed on the crowd assembled to view and purchase her son’s works. 

; Betwe en me and the painter stood a figure, evidently occupied with 
inquiries respecting the same piece I hadfixedon. ‘The back was turn- 
edto me; but the graceful arm, extended as if pointing to the Madonna 
though half concealed by the thick drapery of her shawl, revealed the 
speaker. 
| in every variety of mood: I had not watched every attitud: 
fect form, to forget Eady Eleanor Staunton. : 
I felt—she feit, that I was glad to meet her. 
all my surprise at seeing her there: 





of that per- 
I greeted her eagerly: and 


she was but lately arrived; Mr. 
Staunton was obliged to become an inhabitant of some watering place, 
and who, in consequence, had taken a house at Worthing. Here. then, 
was the temptation Thad ceased to seek; nay, which Lhad studious- 
hroy It is needless to recount, step by 
step, the renewal of this dangerous intimacy. It suflices to say, that, in 
a short time, every thing pertaining to, or connected with, Lady Eleanor’s 
name, Was a splendid delirium ; all that was not belonging or relating to 
| her, a dull blank, 
longer than we intended ; when, one evening, as I sat alone in my study 
| a note was brought me from Lady Eleanor. It informed me of the ex- 
| pected arrivalof Mr. Staunton the ensuing day, aad concluded thus: 
“Oh! that the cold links that binds us for ever apart from each other 
| could be dissolved by some magic spell! That I might follow vou, my 
beloved, through this weary world as I have done in dreams; that I might 
live with one, from whose eye [ did not shrink, from whose love I did not 
recoil; peril, sorrow, death should not bar me from you: where you 
wandered I would go; ‘ thy people should be my people, and thy God 
my God!’ But this is frenzy; L rave, and then Premember what Tam !”" 
As Tread the last sentence, I thought I heard voices in Lucy's room 
“ Conscience makes cowards of us all.”’ Lrose, and softly opened my 
dressing-room door, between which and my wife's apartment there was 
a very short passage. Her door was also open; she was seated on alow 
ottoman, and at her feet knelt our little boy, for his evening prayer. His 
back was turned, and I could only see the shining curls of his hair, as the 
light of the lamp fell full uponthem. Lucy’s face was bent low, and 
half in shadow, and a holy glory beamed in her eyes, which were fixed 
on the child. I stood awed, motionless; fearful almost to profane by my 
breathing, the silence around. Mechanically [thought over those wild 
words, “Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” “ Our 
father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name,” murmured the little 
child. 
| door, and buried my face in my hands ; and then I started up, and tore the 
letter of the temptress into a thousand atoms. 
| Would that Ihad died that night! Would that I had perished when I 
first felt the sense of overwhelming shame and regret, when lremember- 
edand sighed for the day when I, too, knelt at my mother’s knee, to pray 
| against temptation; when I made weak and miserable, but sincere reso- 
lutions, against the wrong, andfor the right. But my punishment would 
| then have been spared me. 
| ‘There are but two other days of my early life worth recording ; to one, 
I look with horror and remorse; to the other with chastened sorrow, and 
a spirit bowed andhumbled. The first of these memorable days saw me 
| vowed to Lady Eleanor Staunton. She wrote mea hurried frenzied 
note, intreating me to see her for half an hour. Lobeyed the summons, 
| and found her in a state bordering on distraction; she said that her maid 
had betrayed her, that her desk had been broken open, my letters and 
| picture taken from it; that her husband had mounted his horse, and rode 
off, full gallcp, and where she knew not. Of this only she was certain, 
that such was his violence, that, shonld he find her in the house when he 
returned, he would murderher. She assured me, that be had frequently 
struck heron slight provocations. She knelt at my feet, and clung to me 
—she wept, nay, shrieked, in the vehemence of her passion, and de- 
clared, that if I forsook her, she would put and end to her existence. I 
raised her from the cround, soothed her, bade her rely on me, and leaving 
her at an hotel, with directions to the landlord to have a carriage and 
four in waiting by the time I should return, [ harried home. 
| How well every incident of that evening is impressed on my memory! 
I still see the cold pure waves dashing on the shore; [still hear the boom- 
ing of the surf, as it broke the reflected beams of the moon into phospho- 
ric sparkles; I still behold the line of pale light which bounded the migl- 
ty ocean in the distance. ‘The fisherman's song; the shrill laugh of chil- 
dren; the barsh call of boatmen; and the confused murmur of a summer 
twilight, are still in my ear, as they sounded then; and yet, what remains 
of the fearful realities of that evening, but a dream of regret. 





| Ishut myself in my study, and wrote a long incoherent letter to my 
wife. [read it over; I figured her reading it. and it eppeared a mockery 
| of her patient love. I tore it to pieces with my teeth, and stamped the 
| fragments under my feet; Lsat down again, and wrote a few hasty words, 
ntainin urance that I had not left her for long, and nerved my 
self to enter her room. I listened at the door for a moment before TE turn- 
ed the lock; but all was silent—she slept. I stole softly to her bed-side, 
j gazed on that pure pale face, with its lLadowy brow involuntarily 1 
contrasted its expression with the he rd beauty of the weary and pr 


‘ 








ran as 


sion-distorted countenance, which, a short time since, presented itself to 
my view: it was the contrast of sin and innocence. Llooked round the 
apartment, and my eyes fell on the young artict’s lonna, which hung 





| over the 


lightened 


chimney-piece: the night-lamp which stood under it, dimly 
» the features of the infant Jesus, the female figure remaining 











s 


n deep le Sudde nly the tableau of that evening at Rome. flashed 
across me I sAaW im‘ hoy on if le anor s knee ; I ‘Aw Lue "s le ok of soOTTOW- 

il reproach, when I insisted on taking him with me. Iwas roused from 
my reverie by the sound of the c » clock: it was an hour be- 
‘ mndt e tir » time I had appointed will Lady | leanor! ! starte d ur 

nd. in a few moments, the damp coolne of the night air fell on try 
brow 

I remained with Eleanor long after the delirions passion which had 

filled mv heart hadc ased to find a place there Mer faul to which I 
had heen blind while they affected not me, now became claringly visible 
her restless vanity and love of cot est: the fearful violence of her tem 
per; the wild jeale isy, not of my affection, | it of uny esteem, for the fe r- 

ake n I ncyv, Sie kened and 6 syuste 1 me ] rrew we rs her very beau- 
ty lost its charm, for I could not gaze on tier without veflecting bow 

: 

t 


ormy a burst might in a moment destroy (to me) the features } looked 


on, and light into ur of her passionate eyes 


Accustomed to the 






zovernable fury the latent fir 


r- | 


* There, Lucy, I will buy that,” said I, pointing 


[advanced, hesitated, advanced again. Ali! I had not seen her | 


A brief explanation removed | 


We had prolonged our stay at Worthing two months | 


The sweet low words went to my heart; [ shut my dressing-room | 


SS 
er male acquaintance, | was 
} on every coxcomb round 


feminine dignity of my wife's manner to } 
shocked and ashamed when Eleanor lavisnes 
her marks ot preference and regard. I grew. sick of her den i-mots ; what 
had once appeared wit, seemed forwardacss; what had been playtulness 
appeared coquetry ; and the expression of her “ laughter lighted eyes,” 
seemed to me that which might be su Pposea to animate the couateaanee 
of a female demon—a mixture of talent and wanutoanes. Then, too, the 
torture, the hell of being unable to introduce ker to an buat male 
quainiances; the shrirking and whispering of dames, who bad at least, 
| preserved their reputation, whatever other loss tuey might have sustain. 
| ed, when Eleanor (which happened rarely) was Visilde in the street: ‘ 
public walks of Paris. And all this she seemed to teel and bserve | os 
than I did, or if observed, her feeling of it was only shown by se 
trom those wild eyes, and a haughtier and firmer step. There was no 
srroman's shrinking about her; Byron's Guinare wae gentle in comparison 
Ihe feeling of tenderness called forth by the evident vatndad of one 
whom we ourselves have reduced to a paintal ana galling situation, was 
never aroused by Eieanor: for humility and tencerness whieh i had lookex! 
| tor, I found pride and deflance. She was born to sn, and to brave the 
consequences of sin. 
| Mr. Staunvon obtained a divorce and heavy damages and I still re 
mained with Eleanor, though sick at heart: weary ot ber 
ry thing, and regretting my abandoned Lucy, aud the 
ot my home. 1 was at Paris, and the severs winter ot IS— was settin 
in, on one morning I was startled by finding on the breakfast table . 
letter, the subscription of which was in Lacy’s hand-weiting My hand 
| shook violently as I broke the seal: it contained but a few words, which 
were as follow :— 
“ My dear Husband, 
* Our (my was scratched ont) little boy bas got a return of his old 
complaint on the lungs: the doctors here have pronounced | 
} and ammediate danger. Under such cirewimstences, Lam sure I know 
| you well enough to depend on your allowing nothing to detain you at 
| Puris. Pray, prey, come to us, tor Lam very wretched. Oh Frederick 
if it should please God to take him from us ! Ever yourown Lucy.” : 

Worthing. : 

I waited till Lady Eleanor entered the brenkfast-room, and after a few 
preliminary words, f read the letter to her. Anger and contem Mt sha 
dowed her face, and her, answer grated on my fee logs: cae are 
impatient to return Frederick, and you cannot do bever than een 

| catch at the firrst woman's excuse offered io you lL lave no doubt 
you willfind your child perfectly well ty the time us mother wel 








of life, of ewe 
tranquil blessings 





im ww great 


comes you. She paused for afew moments, and theo spoke with 
}much emotion: the substance of her speceh kept me silent, while 
| it filled me with surprise and indignation, She withdrew all claim: 
on wy protection, and declared her intention of merrying a Mr. Sul 


|livan, who had occasionally visited at my house, and sung with 
| her: and whose extreme boyishness, both of age and appearance, had 
| never allowed one, fur one instant, to look vpon him os a subject for 
| Eleanor’s coquetry. She disgusted me by her cold calculation of 
the advantages to be derived fromm this step—she reminded me, that, al 
though she was divorced, I could not do her the justice of marrying her ; 
she assured me the young man was passionately attached to her, and that 
| her conduct was excused in his eyes by the barberity of her busted 
| She might have spoken for hours. [| rose, an! could not forbear exclaim 
ing, “ Well, Eleanor, Leould not have betieved you w 
| false.’ Never did I behold fury in woman like that she dioptayed at theer 
words. “Do you reproach me with folseiiood !—you” exclaimed she, 
; ‘you, who led me on, step by step, till Eboesine aliving lis 








shave been so 


to all around 


| ine ;—you, who, under the very eyes of (he woman you professed to ho 
nor as a wife, gave stolen tokens of aflection to your mistress ’—You ? 
Oh! man man, do you not blush to talk of falsehood, kr ing what you 
are? Fool,” continued she, yet more passionately lt, who played 
false in my husband's home, when my own happine my own interes!, 
were bound up in my faith, be true to one who cannot aid me,—who has 






; | ceased to love me; and, like a wayward ct has broken through re 
straint to obtain a toy, the possession of which already wearies him. Got 
go back to your gentle Lucy, and offer her the regs of a heart satiated 
with unholy passion. Go! and, as you have rendered vain all saeri 





fice to sin, made for your sake ;s0 may a'l your tardy 
tue be also vain; and may every effort you rmske for the s 
ed by bitterness and disappointment; may the bein 
sake you inturn; and the bometo whieh you return, be desolate 
could not answer; her words tell like a knell on wy eos 
the bewilderment of my feelings, rose the one thought, 

for whom Ihave giver sommeh, whose love T deci 
| for all other blessings! 
I parted from Eleanor, and was soon on Iny way to England At Ca 
| lais | was detained three days by stress of weather, in spite of bribe and 
| exhortation to the captains of ye ts; but at length fortune favoured 
me; [touched English ground again; I heard English volees; and the 
evening of my arrival found meat the door of ovr cottage, at Worthing, 
in which Lucy had ever since continued to reside.—'The knocker was 
muMed; with a beating heart 1 rang the bell; T paused. No one answer 
ed my summons ; I repeated the ring several times, and at ‘ength Dbeard 
a slow heavy step advance through the hall, i ssid to myself then, ‘My 
child is dead.’ The door was slowly opened by my old butler, who 
ejaculated in a sorrowful tone “Good Lord' is it you, sir? it's all over?” 
—'‘ When did it happen?” said Tas a cold chili fellon my heart, “ Thi 
morning, sir, at eight o'clock; all’s been done that could be done.’ 4 


erifice to ris 
iit be follow 
you abandoned for 
” | 
and, amid ail 
And thie be she 
a Compensation 





sprang past the old man, and rushed up stairs; even { tew moments 
I made resolutions for the future; I picturedto myoell Lacy reviving un 
der my care and consolations; | vowed eternal constancy and devoted 


ness to her; I figured her weeping on ny bosom, and looking upin m'dst 
of tears, to bless my return, JF paused on the landing piace. Was it 
ome wild dream, or did Lindeed hear the voice of my Ittle one? T push 
ed open the door of bis wp rtment, whieh edjoined Lucy's: —why did my 


heart sicken, when I beheld my fiving child kneeling ot his nurse's side, 
and slowly repeating that well-remembered prover “Our Pather, 


wernan screamed 
but my boy ran for 


and eod led bum into Luey 


which art in heaven, hallowed be thy pame "The 
when she saw me, in vulgar terror and uncertainty 
ward, and clungtome. I took hun by the! 


room. There, pale as the drapery beneath; sambering, as when T last 
beheld her, lay my sainted wife; buther slumber wos that from which 
there is no waking to terror, to bitterness, or to despair. FP looked again ; 
she was, according to the common phrase, led cut At (Lat moment, l 
felt as ifit would have consoled me to have bebeld her she died i 
| feltas if the cla ping of her hands, or the turn of that aceful head, 


could have told me whether she died thinking of me, with my name on 
her lips, with the hope of my return in her lbeerts—butin vain! There 
she lay, cold, stiff, and motionless for ever! range hed closed those 
pure and love ly eyes, and echeped that unconscious with their long 
melancholy lashes; strangers had spokev the last words of ¢ onsolation 
and tenderness, as that sinless soul winged ts flight to another world 
They told me she had died of a brain fever, brought on by cessive 
anxiety ; they cave methe letters which | Tr rece wed eee she had 
been too ill to read them ; and there, wt the hroten, was the 


cheeh 





eal u 


; . | . ' t , 
| one I had written from Pas informmp Ler ott peedy return Bhe 
lhad died without knowing of my repontonce, of my OV"; Eleanor’: 
’ ; lute t 
curse was fulfilled; the home to which Lretuined wos @esolate’ 
C.E.N 
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War Office, May 3.—4th Regt. of Dregeon G 


Nace to be Lieutenant by parchase, vi “rey, W 


Cornet Lionel 
retires; Arthus 


| " le me “e. 1 
| Bastard Fasterbrooke Houldsworth, Gent ' lie ¢ orne A inchs e,\ 
| Place.—13th Ite gt. of Lig! t Dragoon c : et de Durdin, + 
Wetherall, promoted, and ¢ ornet Rolf. Haccett Og e, promoted 
to be Lieutenat by purchase. Ja Few. | wv, Gent. v. Hackett, 
len t F net, by purease.—Ist or Get lier Kret. ot Foot Guard Capt 
: et trae f Rife I to be Lieut. and Capt 

L i Charles Wellesley from tue thibe tr ' j 
Hulse. who exchanges. —J1h Regt. Foot: ber Bertram Charies 
Mit lin be Lt by pe « Pyers. who rete A whe, Gent. to 
| he Encien by pur. v, Midord.—I2th Do: Capt. James Paterson, from the 
half-pay, to be Cept.* Edward He Haunt, who exchanges, receivit 


Veller ent to be Pav by por ‘ 
i PiteGerald Longworth, 
Graham, prom.-- io: John Jadkin Mor 
We the 44th Foot,—44th 
v. Scott, prom. ; Ens 


ae 


i 
' 
the difference. —Q2¢ Do: Hardre 
to me 7th Foot. —324d Io: i) 


Flanagan. apy 
Gent. to be Eas by pur. ¥ 
ris. Gent. to be fas. without pur. v 


| Do; Las. Jota Penhington to be Lt. wt 
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Soe Albion. 


June 11, 
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George W from ’ be Ens. v. Pennington; Lt. | George of Cumberland, the Duke of Sassex, the Landgravine of Hesse 
Wea. wee, ees ae nee 5 John | Homburg, the Princess Agusta, the Duchess of Kent, erg kangal. 
onsi ‘thout pur. ¥. Campbell, promoted.— | the Duke and Dachess of Gloucester, and Prince George of Cambridge, 
Gore Ferns, Gent, to be Ensign vivir Poo be Ten 9. Wiute, app. to | followed soon afterwards. 


Alured Wm. Gray, to be Adjutant, v. Seott, prom.—46th Do; 
44th Dot Kaz. J. 8. Wood from the 49th 


er -G ' ’ Li. Worsley, from the Ri. Md. | uniform. ‘ ; 
the 44th F.—S7th Do: Gent. Cadet t sole gg hag Brookes | Her Majesty wore a magnificent diadem of brilliants, with wreaths of 


y. ¥. Johns, who rets.; Lt. E. Bolton to be Capt. by pur. | costly pearis intermixed. ‘The upper part of the diadem bad alternately 
ae : a group of the Rose, Shamrock, and the Thistle. and a Maitese Cross 
Lt. by pur. v. I ildebrand. who rets.;| Her Majesty also wore a valuable diamond necklace and ear-rings, and 


Col. to be Ens. by par. v. Tranter, prom.—f9th Do: Capt. R. 

to be Maj. % 

v. Brooks; . Ss 
: Ens. G. F.C. Scott to be who re 

at Flanagan, from the 22d F. to be Bos. v. Scott; Lt. 8. BR 

to be Adjt. v. Hildebrand, who res.—Aist Do: Capt. h. Logan, from hi 


as. G. J. B. Hankey to be Lt. by pur. v. Bolton. —76th | 


} 


to be Capt. v. J. Ogilvy, who exche, ree. diff —S3d Do: £.G. Nicolay | George of Cumberland and Prince George of Cambridge joined the 
Gent. to Saas, by par v. Jephson, who rets.—Rifle Brigade ae wand dance. é 
ae C. Halse, from the Ist or Grenadier Kegt. of Ft. Gds. to be Capt. | Bjornstjerna. 
v. Lo 


rd C. Wellesley, who exchs.—Ceylon Regt.: 2d. Lt. 8. N pyres 
to be Ist. Lt. by put. ¥. Delancey, prom.; R. E. W. Horton, Gent ots 
2d LA. by por. v- Burriss.—Unatiached: Lt. J. Wetherell from the 1. th 
Light Drags; Lt. O. Delancey, trom the Ceylon Regt.; and Lt. J. G.| 
Ogiivie, from : } ie ene 

morandum: The under-mentioned officers have been allowed fo relive 


from the service by the sale of unatt. companies: Capt. T. Jones, h. [: | Gardens. 


unatt.; Capt. R. Despard, b. p. Nova Scotia Fencibles; and Capt. E. | 
F. Davis, b. p. Sth F. Jaf aS | 

War Office, May 3.—Lt. Gen. Sir W. Houston, G.C.B. to be Lt.-Gov. 
of Gibraltar, v. Cen. Sir G. Doo. 
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SuM navy. 


The dejeuné given to her Majesty and a large portion of the nobility 

by the Duke of Devonshire, on "Tuesday last, at Chisw ick, is said to have 
been the most splendid and tasteful of the season. Pines, strawberries, 
and cherries, ali from the Duke's gardens and hot-houses, were abundant 
‘The viands consisted of every delicacy that could be procured, either in 
this country, in France, in Ktaly, or Germany. A large partion of the 
rove! and noble visitors remained until a late hour at night. 
Lord Walsingham attended in his place in the House of Peers, the 
day before the Prorogation, and it is a little singular, although we have 
not observed it mentioned in any of the Journals, that during the pre- 
sentation of the petitions against the Reform Bill, his Lordship rose, 
evidently agitated and labouring under great excitement, and uttered 
two or three sentences only, to the following effect :—" My Lords, I am 
extremely unwell, and may never again enter this House, butt think it 
right to add, that [am an enemy to this measure.” 

Lord Albermarle, Master of the Horse, was the nobleman to whom 
the King addressed himself, when, at a short notice, his Majesty the 
other day determined to prorogue the Parliament in per on. “ Is there | 
time, my Lord, to get the siate coach ready for the occasion J be ause, 
if there is not, L will go in my own carriage.” "These we are informed 





authority, were the exact expressions of the Sovereign.—Court | A ! ‘ ‘saat? he - 
from yy I ? | daughter of the late Lord Arundel, by whom he hada large family. ‘Th« 


A long letter, | 
written by the worthy Baronet himself to ® near connexion, was re- | 


Journal. 
Sir Walter Scott is considerably amended in health. 


ceived in London Wednesday, in which this pleasing intelligence was 


|} and bad a diamond bouquet on her leftside 


both the sides and at the west end of this splendid apartment extended a 
range of tables, elegantly set out with every oelicacy and rarity that 
could be procured, on gold and silver plates. 
‘ . , _ he. » | » ; Vie + 4 " thite rreat i venuity and * a6 
the 13th Light Drags.—to be Capts. of laf. by pur. Me- | tionary inthe midel of the table Ve xhibited great ingenuity, nd was | 
admirably executed. ‘The pines, cherries, d&c., were raised in the Royal | 


} soon after the Qlueen’s return. 


His Majesty was habited in a field Marshet's 
The Queen's dress was of white satin, embroidered with gold, 


(quadrilies, waltzes, and gallopades were danced alternately. Prince 


Prince George of Cumberland bad for his partuer the Countess 


At one o'clock supper was served in the Banqueting Reom. Down 


The ornamental confec- 


é 


‘The appearance of the rooms, when filled with company, was most 
imposing. 

After supper the King retired; the Queen returned to the ball room, | 
accompanied hy the Duchess of Kent andthe Duchess of Gloucester 
The Duke of Gloucester left at eleven o'clock, heving but reeent- | 
ly recovered from indisposition. ‘The Duchess of Kent, attended 
by Lady Charlotte St. Maur and Sir John Conroy, took her departure 
) Her Majesty left the ‘rooms at hali-past 


two o'clock. The company soon afterwards quitted the Paiace. 


Royal Juccnile Revier.—In the afternoon Prince George of Cambridge | 


and Prince George of Cumberiand, accompanied by their tutors and at- 
tendants, visited the Roya! Military Asylum at Chelsea. The whole of 
the juvenile regiment, in full uniform, were drawn outin line; and 
when the Royal party came on the ground, the band, consisting of nearly 
forty juvenile musicians, struck up “ God save the King.” The youthful 
soldiers then went through several favourite and martial airs, in a manner 
that would have done credit to older and more experienced musicians. 
The young Princes appeared highly delighted at the martial appearance 
of the little fellows, and conversed with several of them in the most affa- 
ble manner, particularly with one who is the drum Major, and is a 


comical fellow, wearing a feather in his hat nearly as tall as himselt. The | 


Princes, after expressing themselves highly gi atified at the scene, request 
ed that the boys might have a holyday, which was accordingly fixed for 
Wednesday 

Lord Clifford died on Friday, at his seat in Devonshire. His Lordship 
was one of the Catholic Peers whom the Bill of 1529 allowed to take 
their hereditary seats in the Legislature. He was in lis 72d year, and 
littie known by any share be took in politics He married the youngest 


present Lord Clifford is in his 40th year, and married tothe daughter of 
Cardinal Weld, who, since the death of his lady, has entered the ¢ 
lic Chureh. The family of Clifford, whence the Noble Lord is lineally 





ath 
“atho- 


communicated. Mrs. Lockhart, bis favourite daughter, and her lovely | descended, is one of the most ancient among our Nobility. 


children, ave on the point of leaving town, on their annual visit to | 


Abbotsford, where they will remain until they are followed by Mr Lock- 


Died, lately, in her 23d year, Susannah, youngest daughter of Robert 
toyd, of Scribe,, near Seaford. ‘Though born of parents rather below 


hart, when they will reside, during the summer season, in their beauti- | the middle size, this extraurdinary girl, when 19 years old, weighed Is4 


fully romantic cottage in that neighbourhood.—April 30. 


The Elgin Marbles at the head of Virginia Water, so artificially dis 
posed as to constitute atemple in ruins, embrace only the refuse of those 
splendid monuments of antiquity. The broken columns and dismem- 
bered slabs, which were promiscuously hoaped together in the large 
open court at the British Museum, and w! could not be arranged in 
the interior of the building for any purpr Ivantageous to the arts, 
werealone removed by command of the late ing. The most valuable 
of those precious remains, although mutilated, which excited the admi- 
ration al wonder of Canova, and other artists who visited England for 
the purpose of inspecting them, are now in the British Museum, where 
they are preserved with the utmost care 

Florence—especially the English residents in that delightful ea; 


will exceedingly deplore the death of the late Lari of Mulgrave, since it 
will deprive them of the society of Lord Normanby, and thereby circum- 


seribe their quantum of “ harmless merriment.” ‘This accomplished and | 


most affable nobleman, a few years ago, from the plans of Charles 
Matthews, Junior, at that time engaged on a professional tour in Ltaly, 
built an elegant little theatre, for @e performance of English plays and 
farces ; and in these Lord and Lady Normanby, the best ameateur ac- 
tors in Europe, “ played their parts.” Admittance on these occasions 
was on a liberal scale, embracing all the respectable English, and most 
of the Tuscan and other nobility, residing or sojourning in “ Pair Flo- 
rence.""—The theatre is for the present closed, nor is there even a distant 
prospect that Earl Mulgrave will return to open it: unless his Lordship 
should receive a diplomatic appointment, to which bis accomplishments 
as a statesman fairly entitle him. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Major General Richard Bourke, 
to be Captain-General and Governor in Chief of the Colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, and their respective depen- 
deucies. 

Royal Movements, April 23.—His Majesty held a Privy Council at three 
o'vlock in the afternoon, at the Palace of St. James's. 

King in Council was agreed on, dissolving the Parliament, an ordering 
writs to be issued for calling a new Parliament: the writs to be returned 
by the 4th of June. His Majesty gave audiences to Farl Grey, the 

arquis of Lansdowne, and the Earl of Albermale. The Marquis ol 
Hastings was the Lord in Waiting 

This being St. George's Day, his Majesty gave a state dinner to the 


Knights of the most noble order of the Garter. The preparations for 


the dinner, which was served in the Banqueting-Room, were in the most 
splendid style. ‘The plateau consisted of seven pieces, all of them ad- 
mirable for their taste and execution. On the sideboard was a grand 
displiy of gold plate; among the articles were the Goodwood Cup 


. “* : . . - ' 
which was worn by the King’s Horse, Fleur-de-lis, last year: four beau- 


tiful marine ornaments; two antique flagons, &¢ 


The Queen's first State Bail.—Her Majesty gave her first State Ball on 


Monday evening, in honour of the birth-day of the Duchess of Glouces- 


ter, at the Paloce, St. Jomes’s 


The preparations for the entertainment were of the most extensive na- 


ture. A temporary orchestra was fitted up on the south side of the Ball 
Room for the quadrille band. At the east end, a platform, covered with 
crimson cloth, was raised across the entire width, for the accommodation 
of their Majesties and the members of the Royal Family. A sofa of 


crimson velvet and gold was placed at the back, with a number of chairs 
on each side, of the same materials, for the members of the Royal Fami- 


ly. Abovethe seats were hung crimson draperies, with gold-coloured 
fringe, to correspond with the curtains of the room. The front of the 
orchestra was hung with similar draperies 


England; on one side, the Star of the Order of the Garter, and on the 
aoa side the Star of the Order of the Bath; at the top, W. R. en- 
closed in a bold wreath of folinge, and at the bottom, A. R similarly 
enclosed. Ateach corner was a harn: . 
and thistle were interspersed. : 
The Drawing Room, wate which the Ball Room opened, was set out 
for cards; the adjoining nom (the Throne Room) contained a tempo 
rery orchestra fora second qyadrille 
with drapery similar to that & the Ball Room 
was aleo chalked with various tevices. ’ 
for cards 
The King’s Guard, from the fet or Gr 
Guards, were on d ty in the prin P*\ Court-vard of the Palace, accom 
nied by the band of the Regiment 
preoat the Roval Family as they arrives 
The company beeaa to arrive at hal 
settine down without intermission for an hour aud a half 
worn bv the ladies were nearly all n for the eedesion ona were in nu 
Merous instances remarkable tor their richnes: andele pance the head 
dresses especially, being most brilliant . ; 
room at a quarter past ten o'clock; the two! 


“God save the Kis g Tae 





with “ God save the King 


ands immediately struck uy 
Queen, the Duke, Duchess, and Prir 


| the chest. 





An order of the 


. The floor of the room was 
chalked with very great taste; in the middle were the Royal Arms of | 


groups of the rose, shamrock, 


party, the front of it being hung 
The floor of this room 
The King's Closet was set out 
‘nadier Regiment ‘of Foot 
who received the different mem- 
pe nine o'clock, and continued 


The dresses 


His Majesty entered the ball | 


| stones. She measured seven feet one inch in length, and 23 inches across 
Ifer figure was remarkably well proportioned, not by any 


means clumsy, nor yet too slight. 


| ‘The line of battle ships now fittingin the different ports of England are 


ordered to assemble at Spithead, and will consist of the Prince Regent, 
| Caledonia, and St. Vincent, of 120 guns each, Donege!, 78; Talavera, 
174; Revenge, 76; Wellesley, 74; and Asia, 84. Vice-Admiral Sir Ed- 
| ward Codrington, G.C.B., will command them, aud will hoist his flag in 
| the Caledonia; his Flag-Captain, Captain Curzon, C.B., is gone to Ply- 
| mouth, to bring that ship to Spithead Rear-Admiral W. Parker, C.B., 
will hoist his fag in the Prince Regent. ‘The intent of the cruise is not 
known. 

Died, after a tedious and trying‘illness, on the 24 inst. at Bath, whither 


ital—! he had cone for the benefit of his health, Vice Admiral the Right Hon. 


Sir William Johnstone Ifope, G.C.B. Throughout the long public ca- 
reer of this gellant Admiral as Flag Captain to Rear Admiral Paisley, in 
the Bellerophon, on the glorious 29th of May, and Ist of June, 1704; as 


! 
| Commander-in-Chief at Leith, as a Lord ot > Admiralty fe any | ry 
| mand rn at Leith, as a L t the Admiralty for many | That doom, that awful sentence, he has constantly before his eyes an: 


years, and Representative in successive Parliaments for Dumfries; as 
Treasurer, and Jatterly a Commissioner of the Royal He pital at Green- 
wich, the same unvarying urbanity of manner and benevolence of heart 
marked all his proceedings, and have secured for his memory the deep 
and lasting regrets of that service of which he was so distinguished an 
ornament, as well as its concurring testimony, that long possession of of- 
fice, ever left unaffected and unchanged, the sterling qualities of an offi- 
cer, whose loss, on public and private grounds, so many are now leit to 
deplore 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the first Bramin who hos ever been in Eng- 
|land, arrived at Long's Hotel on Sunday night, from Liverpool. He 
is accompanied by lis son Raja Baba, and servants. Ram M. Roy is 
learned in Persian, Arabic, and Sanscript, and several of the vernacu- 
lar languagesof India. He is the only Hindoo who has ever acquired 





cepts of Jesus,” and several other works. He abandoned the Hindoo 
superstitions several years ago, and has 
| Opinions. 


It is a remarkable historical fact, that when on the murder of the 
| King of France, the Members of the House of Commons of England 
| appeared in their places in deep mourning—one individual alone torm- 
| ed the exception to the general rule, Mr. Grey, now Earl Grey, appear- 
ed in coloured clothes. 





A most ridiculous, or rather most mischievous, report, has been 
spread by the Whigs, that the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton in- 
jtends to relinquish the Chair.—This report is circulated in order to 
induce the credulous to promise thei 
Whig-Radical candidate for the Speakership.—We are enabled to 
state that Mr. Manners Sutton will be proposed, and, we are very 
| strongly of opinion, that he will be elected Speaker by a majority of 
| about three to one : 








The London Courier of the 6th ult. contains an anylitical table of the 
election, from which it appears that 380 members had been returned, of 


form between the members now returned and those in the last Parliament 
from the same places, is 80.—Lord Lyndhurst, an active opponent or re- 
| form, is said to have expressed an opinion that, in the event of the Re- 
| form Bill being carried in the House of Commons by a majority exceed- 





A proclamation has been published by Duke William of Brunswick 
in which he announces that he has definitely assumed the government e: 
that country. 


Present State of France.—At a meeting of the Political Council on 
Tuesday week, Mr. Attwood mentioned an extraordinary fact, on the 
authority of Mr. Jacob the eminent statistical writer. He stated that 
32,000 bankruptcies had occurred in France since the Revolution in July 
last. Undoubtedly this sweeping ruin was occasioned by the breakinz 
np of the credit system of the country, produced by the alarm and want 
of confidence consequent upon the political eperations of the Govern 
ment and the people. 

French Steam Frigates—The French are very active in building a 
number cf steam frigates, inelnding those that are on the stocks, thes 
have already thirty ; some of them are 161 feet in length, which is within 
ten feet of the length of the Victory. ‘They are to be armed with Paix. 
han's guns of twelve inch bore, carrying ahollow shot; some of them 
have tour wheels, and four engines of sixty horse power cach.—Ham 
shire Telegraph. 

The King. —We perceive that a letter addressed to his Majesty by the 
writer of the ‘ Silent Member,” in Biackwood's Magazine, is about be- 
published in London. ‘The advertisemext of the publication is pre- 
jised by the following ominoas warning: 

“In 1729, Louis XVI. was hailed as the Saviour of h!s country, becanse 
he placed himself at the head of a Reforming Ministry. In 1793 he was 
led outto execution History teaches by example: 

The title of the letter rans thus :— 

* What is a Revolution? and what are the signs of ifs approach ?” 

Important to Merchants.—@Qn Wednesday, a Proclamation was issued, 
by order of Government, fixing the rates of freightage to be charged by 
Commanders of ships of war or bullion, jewels, &e. The rates to bi 
cliarged after the Ist day of September next are as follows:—For th: 
freight of crown treasures, from the port of lading to any distance no: 
exceeding 600 leagues, three-quarters per cent.; exceeding 600 and not 
exceeding 2,000 leagues, one per cent. ; exceeding 1,000 leagues, one per 
cent. [14!] Ou gold and silver belonging to other parties, the freights are 
to be as lollows:—On gold and jewels, from the port of lading to any dic- 
tance not exceeding 600 leagues, three quarters per cent.; exceedin: 
600 and not exceeding 2,000 leagues, one and a quarter per cent.: and 
exceeding 7,000 leagues, one and a half percent. On silver the freichts 
are fixed thus:—Not exceeding 600 leagues one per cent.; exceeding 600) 


4 


leagues and not exceeding 2,000 leagues, one and a half per cent.; ex- 
ceeding 2,000 leagues, two per cent. Commanders and masters of ships 
of war not to be put to any chart charges, and the liability from loss to 
cease the moment the ship arrives in poit.--Courier. 
A PAIR OE PORTRAITS.—COBBETT AND HUNT 
Par nocile fratrum ! 

Mr. Hunt, the matchless Member for all England, in his last letter to tly 
Preston pot-wallowers, thus speaketh of his old friend Mr. Cobbett. 

“The moment I was elected for Preston, the mean, dirty, f£rovellin: 
knave, again cast his net, again put forth his slimy and pestilential web o; 
sophistry, in order to get me once more within the grasp of his dead! 
his blasting fangs. 


nD 
4 








; Bo oe gabe | y, 
I resisted all his attempts, public and private 


| whether put forth as ‘feelers’ in his Register, or whether urged By those 


who professedto be mutual friends. My answer to ali was the same «} 
have twice shaken the Ruffian old beast trom my back, he shall never fix 
his filthy carcass upon my shoulders again.” 

{A Sunday paper calls this “ Hunt's best Blacking. 

Mr. Cobbett, on the other hand, in his last, Register, thus speaketh of his 
old friend Mr. Hunt :— 

“The Preston Cock hangs on to the Bill like grim death! One almos: 
sees his teeth fast in the Bill, and he backs upon his haunches, and pull 
ing with all his might. and staring and growling at the same time. Do 
pray, reader, first look at Mr. O'Connell's beautifnl speech, in answer to 
Sugden; see how he euts the traffickers!) Then look at the stuff at 
Preston Cock against O'Connell! What! could O'Connell offend thi 
wonderful “ Radical” by such a powerful attack on the borough corru; 
tions? Could this give offemce to“ the great Radical?” Aye did it 
and mortal offence ; deeper offence than to Sugden or to Peel, and with 
reason too.— They might, in one shape or another, survive the Reform 

3il] carried into effect! they might still be something, but he. a politica 
farthing candice, making a decent twinkle in the present state of thine: 
sees in the Reform Bill the chambermaid coming with hasty strides. ¢ 
tinguisher in herhand, and with her eye fixed on him! Come,come ! It is in 
human nature to recoil at the manifest approach of the ¢ rlernal extinguishe 


ringing in his ears. 

Accident to Judge Vaughan.—As his Lordship was returning home on 
Saturday evening fromm Waterford to Eastbury, he received a fall froy 
his horse, which had nigh proved fatal to him. His Lordship was so se 
verely stunned as to remain some time unconscious of his situation; hi: 
forehead and the right side of his face were severely lacerated, and a con- 


| siderable quantity of blood was extravastated under the righteye-lid. His 


Iiis Lordship is going on favourably, and it is expected he will ere 

‘enabled to resume his judicial office. —London Paper. 
mn is one of the brothers of Mr. Vaughan, the B 
L uited States. 


Brunswick, April 23---His Serene Highness, Duke William of Bruns 


long 
per. [This gentle 
ritish Minister to the 


| wick, has definitely assumed the sovereignty of this country, the Govern 


an extensive knowledge of the English language and literature. He | 
is the author of a very ingenious work in English, called “The Pre- | 


made many converts to his | 


support to Mr. Littleton, the | 


whom 2!2 are for reform, and 168 against it. The difference in favour of re- | 


ing fifty, it would be highly improper for the House of Peers to reject it. | 


Gen. Gascoyne, finding there was no hope of his election for Liverpool, 
resigned At the time of his resignation the vote stood, Denison, 1787; 
Ewart, 1777; and Gascoyne, 587. At the close of the polls they were, 
Ewart, 1910; Denison, 1586; and Gascoyne, 610 x 


We have learned that the warrant for the execution of the unfortunate 
Luke Dillon has reached the Sheriffs’ Office.—Dublin Morniag Herald. 

He was tried in Dublin, for arape and seduction, and, by a jury of his 
conntry, found guilty. We have seen some respectable gentlemen from 
Dublin, who represent him as a young man of high! 


nections, and of very 





very genteel in his manners 





andsome person 

Belgium was stillin an unsettled state. His Royal Highness, Prince 
Leopold was still deliber iting upon the offer of the Crown of that State, 
and it was thought could not accept of it without a modification of the 
present constitution as to the limits of the t ‘rritory 

Prince Carignan had succeeded to the throne of Sardinia, without op- 
position, vacated by the death of ( rles Felis. The political and re- 
itious principles of Px Carignan are more liberal than were those of 
r, and we 


’ 


his prececess 


| more expressiy 


say he will employ himself in something 
» of his taste and more beneficial t 
white-washing his frescoes 


his people than in 
Viscountess Nelson, Duchess of Br mie, W dow of Lord Nelson, died 
on the 4th of Mov, in the 64th wear of her age 


| : i ston! aainds ; - : 2 
|} Vice Admiral Sir William Johustene Hope, died on the 2d of May. 


respectable con- | 


2 : 
3d, 


ment having been deciared vacant, in consequence of the inability oi 
Duke Charles to administer the supreme authority- ‘This act has been 
sanctioned by the King of England. ‘The patent is dated the 20th inst 
Court of Session.--It is said that Lord Brougham, in delivering an opi 
. 7 1 *-* ce 
nion on an ay peal case, was pleased to be somewhat satirically acrimoni 
ous towards the Second Division of this Court, and to have wandered 
very far from the line of courtesy in particularizing the Lords of the 
Court. The Scoteh lawyers complain of this treatment, not so much on 
the score of any difference of opinion between their Lordships 
the personal sarcasm with which the opinion was accompanied. 
Pn 
Scotiar /.. form appears to pre 
vail thr Counties and Boroughs, although from the narrow 
limits of the elective franchise it is hardly 
ate any strong impression, as the majority of 
lected by corporate bodies, who are chief] 
tion, or under the influence of a pat 
cate, lost his election for Edinburgh, inmber of votes being for him 
i4,for Mr. Dundas 17. In the evening of tle election.» serious riet toch 
. » ig ha seer i} sdinge t} rt} _ *s: 
place in the ci y notw ith tanding the exertions of the authorities. and the 
personal endeavours of the Lord Advocate to quiet the people. The 
Provost was attacked, severely pelted and at last knocked down by : 
blow from a stone; several of the Deacons met the same usave : ¢ fic 
of the votes for Mr. Dundas were burnt. and it was not until the 79th 
Highland rs and a party of dracoons sallied out after the riot act had 
been read, that tranquillity was 


‘ => 
POLAND. 


as to 


general feeling in favour of Ref 





possible for the returns to ere 
the representatives are se 
. either oppesed to the que 
Mr. Jeffery, the Lord Advo 





restored 





- emaaen MD) on 1. we 

_ Warsaw, Aprit 21.—General Skrzynecki has sent a report to the Polis! 
Governor, in which he states a corps of 6,000 men in their ardour, attack 
ed a Russian corps of 24,000 men. and could not long sustain so dispropor 


’ 


tionate a strugg!e. The General tet states that the corps was compel 
ed tocross the Vistula precipitate y. witha loss of 1,200 man, andtwo Lieu- 
tenant Colonels, one of whom was drowned. The other was the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, Malachouski. 















No artillery, however, remained 
in the power oj the Russiar Phe Genertl-in-Chief, in giving an account 
of this unfortunate event. end urs to impress pon his ec ivageous be 
thers in arms the nece ssity. whatever may be their confidence in thei 


courage, of not resorting to acts of temerity, which may cor 

their canse : 3 
Extract of a letter from Warsaw, dated April 21:—“The Diet w: 

opened on the 19h with aspeech from the President, who expressed | 

satisfaction at seeing nearly all the members re- The Minister 

ot the Interior, M. Miemojowski presented 

ment a bill for author 

relic f of the iohabitants « { the | 


upromise 


assembled 
n the name of the Govern- 
1¢ Aloan of 1,000,000 of florins, to be anplied in 


rovinces who have most suffered m the 








war Ihe proposal was referred to the commi 


ee.’ 

Phe St. Petersburgh Gazctte of the 14th ult. contains a re port dated the 
; | Diebitsch to the Fmperor. whereby, after 
stating that the troops destined to pass the Vistula had executed the va 
| rious movements towards that river with the utmost rapidity, notwith- 
li I i ; the } rn f+ eo | f+ “ar 
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zuard of Baron Rosen, under General Geismar, near Milosna, oa the first 
its falling back to Dembyvelki, and subsequently forced retreat to Minsk; 
and concludes by stating that be had made a reconnoisance, in order to 
ascertain the plans of the enemy with more precision, after which he in- 
tends either to pass the Vistula without further delay, or else to attack bis 
opponents in flank and rear, should they make any new attempts against 
Baron Rosen. : ar” . 

Vienna, April 23.—The effects still remaining in the cellars of the War- 
saw Bank have been removed by order of the Governor to Cracow; as 
all the money of the bank had been removed thither some weeks before. 
Accounts from Gallicia say that the insurrection in Volhynia spreads, 
and that Dwernicki is daily reinforced by detachments of armed men. It 
was said he would seud a detachment to the north in support of the insur- 
rection in Lithuania. to, ; 

The State Gazetie of Prussia contains the following intelligence from 
Warsaw, dated April 21:— : Be a 

“'The reports received from Volhynin, since Gen. Dwernicki enter- 
ed that province, agree in stating that the insurrection had spread ra- 
pidly throughout that Goverament, and that the insurgents, commanded 
by a person of the name of Stecki, had taken possession of Lubar, afier 
disarming the garrison. : 

“The news of the taking of Siedlee by our troops, is not confirmed. 


—»—- 
BRAZIL. 

Rio Janciro, April 14, 1831.— We last advised you of strong parties 
existing here, the Brazilians have gained the day, and the En:peror in 
consequence abdicated on the 7th inst. in favour of his son, a boy of 4 
years of age—D. Pedro 2nd Every thing is quiet, the thing has been 
done without bloodshed, and the Ex-Emperor, wife and Queen of Por- 
tugal, sailed yesterday morning for England, in the British sloop of war 
Velage, and a British frigate—he intended to proceed to Munich,in Ba- 
varia, there to pass the remainder of his days—he has taken wherewith 
to support him; a Regency has been appointed. 

Discovery of the termination of the Niger. Return of Lander, and recovery of 
Parks’ books and papers. 

Rio Janciro, April 14.—The English ship Carnarvon, which arrived at 
tio Janeiro early in April, from Fernando Po, an island in the mouth of 

the river Camerones in the Gulf of Guinea, brought as passengers, 
Richard Larder, the well known companion of Clapperton, and his 
brother Johu Lander. These young men have been absent seventeen 
months, in the employ of the British government, in prosecuting the 
search atter the course of the Niger. Having reached the point, (men- 
tioned in Clapperton’s book) where Park was murdered, they succeeded, 
in recovering his books, letters, manuscripts, and a double barrelled gun, 
which was his property. 

Being obliged to abandon their design of proceeding to Timbuctoo, 
from which they were ecarcely fifteen days journey, for want of presents 
to bestow, witthout which there is neither found protection nor assistance 
from the authorities of the country,they in consequence re-embarked at the 
place where Mungo Park lost his lite, and following the current of the 
river, which runs at the rate of four miles an hour, they ascertained that 
the Niger before it divided itself into various branches is ten miles wide 
‘They then resolved to proceed by one of the most considerable branches, 
which flowed rapidly to the west. As they approached the coast they 
were taken prisoners by the negroes who inhabit the banks of the river, 
and were again obliged to embark to be conducted to the presence ol 
their king, who lived at a great distance. They were plundered and treat- 
edas slaves and wer threatenedto be sold andsent into the interior. They 
succeeded, however, after great difficulty, in persuading the chiefs by 

promises of a great reward, as well for the property they still possessed, 
to send them to the coast of Guinea. 

Having again embarked, they at length arrived atthe Bay of Benin; 
where the Europeans gave them every assistance they required. 

The travellers affirm, that the river Nona, which discharges itself into 
the Bay of Benin, isthe most considerable branch of the Niger; and that 
the others, like the Calabar, also flows to the ocean. They also stated 
that their guidestold them that the city of Timbuctoo is not situated on 
the Niger, but distant from it twelve leagues to the north. ‘They admired 


the beauty and fertility of the country through which they passed, the 
) an ; . : 

The inhabitants of the 

much more tractable and civilized than 


extent of which is calculatedto be 1300 miles. 
interiorare Mahometans, and are 
the necroes whe inhabit the coast. 


They took passage on the 6th April, in the British transport Wm. Har- 


ris, for Portsmouth, England. 


The public will expect with great anxiety, the narrative of these ad. | 
a problem, which has interest- 
edthe scientific world, and they ca ‘not fail to meet with an appropriate | 


snturons travellers. bey have solved 


recompense for their toils and discoverics. 


MARRIED, ow Tuesday evening last, by the Right Rev. Bishop On- 
derdonk, William H. Harrison, Esq. to Gertrude Waddington, daughter 


of Thomas Ludlow Ogden, Esq. 





To Paper Makers.—The proprietor of this Journal is desirous of mak- 


ing a permanent contract for the regular supply of paper for the Albion 
if the size and quality of the present number. 
ed to be made immediately. 

Exchange at New York on London 60 days 7 


ja 5 percent. 


——~——— ——— —~ ———e 
grievances, under which, the people of the British West Indies labour. | the legislature. We trost that bis authority willl pot be overruled, nor’ 


These resolutions we have inserted in another part of to days impression; | that the tavourable conditions of the Act willbe overlooked, since we 
and while we commend their moderation, we earnestly call to them the | find that by it, all duties on corn meal, &c. imported into the Colo- 
attention of our readers. We trust they will, together with the train of  nies—wheat, flour, beef, and pork into the Canadas, from the United 
thought which isvoluntarily rushes upon our minds after their perusal, | Siates—es well as all wheat, flour, beef, pork, and lumber into the 


Applications are request- 


produce their due effect upon his Majesty's government. 

To be enabled to devise a remedy for the many and complicated af- | 
fictions under which the West Indies labour, it is necessary to keep 
their difficulties constantly before us. ‘The chief of these we apprehend 
are—the unsettled state of the question of emancipation, and the 
uncertainty that exists of the extent of the measures contemplated by | 
| Partiamentand the King’s Government; the system of misrepresenta. | 
tion, arising from a want of knowledge of facts, against the colonists by | 








and eToctive representation in England. We speak not in disparage. 
nent of any one, nor do we attempt to detract from the merits 


England do not understand the West India question; they are misled by 
the great zeal of a party, and by their ever ready sympathies. That 
party, we admit, acts from the best motives; and their efforts to release 
from thraldom a million of their fellow creatures is most laudable ; but 
they have on many occasions certainly let their feelings get the better of 
their justice. In attempting to remove one great evil they create ano- 
ther, and the evilthey would do might far out-balance the good. Un- 
conditiona! emancipation, which is now by some, demanded, would sub- 
stitute fur the slavery of the blacks, the ruin aad desolation of the whites. 

We hinted in our last number that the recent attempt on the Canada 
Timber Trade; the declarations of Lord Althrope and Lord Howick in 
Parliament relative to the W. Indies, and the inroadupon the privileges of 
the wine growers of the Cape of Good Hope, seemed to indicate that 
his Maje ¥* present Government is not so favourable to colonial protec. 
tion as ifs predecessors; we also intimated that a reformed Parliament 
would, in’all probability, partake of the same spirit in an encreased 
degree---and therefore, seeing these difficulties in the distance, a general 
union and concentration of the colonial interest in England should be 
immediately resolved on. 





We now beg to submit the following plan 
which, after some reflection, has suggested itself to our minds for the 
preservation and amelioration of the West Indies. 

That, as there is every rereason to believe, the state of the West 
Indies is not accurately known inthe British Parliament, some highly in- 
fluential member, Sir Robert Peel if possible, should be requested to 
place himself at the head of the colonial interest: in that body, who 
would on all occasions be ready to supply the necessary information, 
and to afford the requisite protection to the colonies when assailed by 
}their enemies. For this purpose, the member whose services are soli- 
cited should be amply provided with every kind of information from his 
Majesty's possessions abroad This information, to lighten the labour 
of the member, might be prepared by or pass through the hands of a per- 
manent Committee resident in London, who should conduct the corres- 
pondence with the colonies individually and respectively 

Having provided the means for the due protection of the colonies in 
Parliament, it wil! be 


the people of England. The press is the only remedy in this case. A 





ner to the colonies; and such a journal if energetically, but at the same 


time, judiciously conducted, would prove an invaluable auxillary to the | 


grect cattse. ‘Tohave due welght, it should be temperate and argumen- 


_| tative, yielding at alltimes the merit of good motives to the general inten- 
| tions of the abolitijonists, and urging upon the colonists the necessity of 
kindness and humanity to the slaves and a patient attention to the wishes 


of the government, We think a paper specially enlisted should be put 


dia cause have been too violent. 
’ Having effected these two objects, certain measures should be asked 


for by the Colonies. hese are :— 





what is actually demanded of the slave-holders, in order that the Co- 





QED ab BLO. — 














~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 183). 


By the Birmingham, we received on Monday, London papers to the 
6th of May. They contain but little additional news. 

In England the elections absorb universal attention. Three hundre¢ 
and eighty Members have already been returned. Jt is said tha 


the ministers have a net-gain of 80 adherents to the reform bill out o 


| lonies may know at once the extent of the sacrifices required of them. 


2. A reduction of the duties on Colonial produce in the ports of | 
| 


| Great Britain. 3. An enforcement of the treaties with Spain, Portu- 


.|ca. The English islands having kept their faith with regard to the 

| hon-importation of fresh slaves, are undersold in the markets of the 
1/ world by those which have been less scrupulous in the fulfilment of 
t| their promises. The duty upon West India Sugar is 24 shillings per 
f| hundred weight in the British ports, which, after adding the cost of 


his number; but as this is the mere ipse dizit of partizan news-papers, and | Culture, freight, &Kc. &c., scarcely, at the present prices, pays the 


1s we received only a part of our files by the Birmingham, we are unable tc 
vouch for the truth of the statement. 
most of the papers for New York, were, we believe, left behind. 


tunately received one file from another correspondent. 


The great battle which is daily expected between the Russian and Po- 


ish main armies had not taken place, nor, indeed, was any operationo 


consequence noted, except the defeat of a Polish foree of GU00 men 
which had crossed the Vistula and injudiciously attacked a corps o 
“4.000 Russians. Dwernicki, it is again said, has been successful in cal! 


ingup an insurrection in Volhynia The accounts as 


iradictory and confused, and some of them represent the Poles to be so 
On | England be fairly appealed to, and let reason be employed to counteract 


leplorably in want of every succour that we forbear to copy them 


the arrival of the Birmingham it was reported, on the anthority o 


Mr. Willmers’ bag, with all, or 
We | 6d. to 4d. per pound. 


usnal are con- 


»| planter 1 shilling per hundred profit! A reduction of this duty to 16s. 
would bring down the retail cost of the article to the consumer, from 
Now, sugar being not only a general lux. 
ury, but in the present state of our habits, so much a necessary, 
would not this reduction so far encrease the consumption as ina great 
f degree to make good the apparent loss of revenue. 

The statements which we have set forth above, as well as in our arti- 


| cle of last week, should awaken the West Indians as wel! as the timber 





merchants of the northern colonies and wine growers of the Cape to 
pe toa 

sense of their danger—which danger, we think, need only be fairly met 

to be effectually overcome. 





Let the sense and justice of the people of 


| prejudice. If our admirable geographica’ position, in the centre of this 


the French papers, that Uminski had captured Siedlec and compelled great continent, can any way aid a transmission of wishes or opinions 


pe 
Count Diebitsch with the main army to retreat, 
that Uminski commanded only a small partizan force not exceeding 500 
men, and was, moreover, many marches distant and wetched by two Ru 


slan corps of superior force. This occupation of Siedlec was stated i 


when it was wel! known 


between the West Indies and the northern provinces and with Great 


,| Britain, cheerfully offer ourselves upon the condition we stated 


n their basis. We shall next week present some extracts on this question 
; 


. " . . * fron . ’ ticle i se las arterly review 
the Warsaw Gazette of the 19th of April, end the Messager de Cham- | “O™ 4" ¢ scellent article in the last Quarterly review. 
} 


bres of the 2d May proceeded to comment upon it, notwithstaning it 


1 


inust have been in possession of Warsaw dates to the 21st, which con- 


’ , ’ 
In our last we published the act ot Parliament regulating the open- 
| ing of the Colonial Trade with the United States, consequent upon 








that vastly more yet remains to be done. We insist that the people of | 


necessary to take similar means, with regard to | 


daily paper should be forthwith established, devoted in en especial man- | 


in use, as some of those which have heretefore espoused the West In- | 


1. A declaration on the part of Parliament and the Government, of | 


gel, and Brazil, relative to the suppression of slave-trading with Afri- l¢ 


| last week—that the y have loyalty and the inviolability of the empire for | 


West Indies, from the Northern Colonies, are repealed 
For the cause of science we are rejoiced to learn that Lander, the 
servant of Captain Clapperton, has returned from bis second jour- 


| ney to Africa, having been so fortanate as to recover the books and 


papers of the lamented Mungo Parke—he has also explored one of 
the branches ot the Niger, which terminates, as we always thought 
it would, in the Bight of Benin. This great problem then is at 


the press at home; the high duty imposed on Colonial produce in the | length solved, and not by a man of science, but a humble indivi- 
British ports; the constant practice of slave-trading with the coast of | - one aaevent chee of the expeditions. 
Africa by Spain and Brazil; and the want of a combination of interests ceived another acquisition by the liberation of Bonpland, the cele- 


| 


Science has also re- 


brated naturalist, who has been detained nine years in Paraguay, by 
the tyrant Francia. A letter has been received from Boupland, which 


of the West India body and their friends at home, but we think announces his liberation and speedy arrival at Buenos Ayres. 


The total destruction of Fayetteville, N. C. by fire on the 97 ult., ond 
the consequent distressed situation of the unfortunate inhabitants excites 
general commiseration. A meeting was held last night to devise the 
means of relief which, we hope, will be followed up by similar proceed. 
ings, asin othercities. The loss is estimated at $1, 500,000. 

The boiler of the Steam-boat Jackson, when on ber way from Peekskil 
oursted on Wednesday, by which fatal accident, several persons were 
killed and wounded. Mr, Rathborne of this city is one of the sufferers, 
and has undergone amputation. A similar accident is reported of the 
Steam-boat Brandywine on the Mississippi, 20 or 30 persons are said to 
have lost their lives. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, after debating the Boundary 
Question and the late decision of the King of the Netherlands, resolved 
that it was inexpedient to take any legislative steps on the suject at the 
present time. 

No. 3and4 of Harpers Library of Select Novels was published yester- 
| day. They consist of “ The Dutchman's ¥sreside,” a tale by Mr. Paul- 

ding, author of Letters from the South. Jobn Bull in America, &e. 

We have before us the Ist No. of some beautiful engraved views of 
New York and its vicinity 














‘They are uncommonly well executed, and 
The work is dedicated by permission to Mr. 
Philip Hone, and published by Peabody 


sold at a very low price 


We subjoin the title page. 

Views in New York and its Pnvirons, from accurate, characteristic, 
and picturesque drawings, taken on the spot, expressly for this work, by 
Dakin, architect; with Historical, and Topographical illustrations, by 
| ‘Theodore 8. Fay, (co-editor of the New York Mirror,) assisted by se- 
| veral distinguished literary gentlemen.” 

Map of Poland. A very excellent map of this interesting country has 
| just been compiled and published in this city, and is for sale at Messrs. 
Carvils’, in Broadway. It is very copious in its details, particularly that 
part in which the great military operations are now going on. Without 
a good map it is almost impossible to trace the movements of the respec- 
tive armies, or to reconcile the conflicting accounts which reach us from 
the theatre of war. 





Mr. Galt’s Novel of Bogle Corbet is published—we shall present an 
extract next week 

The Chatham Garden Theatre is well attended. Mr. Finn's and Mrs. 
Moreland’s engagements have been very successful, Mrs. M's benefit 
is fixed for Wednesday; we understand her Ballets and ber mode of 
executing them have been much admired the present season 


_——— 





4 RAND CONTINUATION at Sylvestors, 190 Broadway — Drawing of the New 
| MW Vor) Lottery, Extra Claes No. 15, June #3, 45, 15, 12, 24, 20, OH, 44, 41. 
| Four more ofthe capitals sold by fortane’s only agent, “ Lucky Sylvester. Mammoth 
lottery will be Grawa in theeeity Om Wednesday next-—every citiven wad stranger 

hould immediately prev Ke himself with aticket or share from Sylvester's lucky of 
fice. The prizes are $60,000, 59,000, 40,000, 25,400, 20,000, 19,003, 6 of 5.000, 6 of 
2,500, 6 of 2000, 18 of 1000, I# of 500, and many others. Tickets $%. O87 The de 
mand bemg great my patrons will do well Co call or send very svon. Orders by mat 
meet sane confilential attention as on personel application, if addressed tu, 8. I. Byl- 

vester, N.Y. The following clace@s will next be drawn in this city y 

June 22, Regular Class no. 6, $90,000, 10,628, Tickets only $10. 
« 20, Extra Class 17. 16,000 “ 4. 
July 6, Regular 7, 15,000, 6 drawn numbers 5. 
* 13 Extra Class 1%, another mammoth. 
Those too late for the one to be drawn next Wednesday must write immediately for 
| this splendid clase—it 1s even better than the former, as there is 6 drawn bellote. Jt is 
a famous lottery for packages, “ee must draw hall your money back. The prizes 
e. . 





| are $60,000, 40,000, 25,000, &e. Tickets $20 
| July 20, Extra Clase 19 $20,000, 6 drawn ballots, Tickets §5. 

“ 27, “ 20, $10,000, 10,000, (novelty —lowest prize in $12) Tickets 
j only $10. SP All orders must be addressed to 8. J. SYLVESTER. 


dune 11.) Licensed Broker, New York 
N.. Exchange and Commission business in all the various branches. 
| @§ CHUYLER’S PALACES OF FORTUNE, New-York, #th June, 1831. 
Grand continuation of Brilliant Luck at Schuyler’s Palaces of Forume !! 
5: 9-—45—11—22—14—29—58—41—31. Many 
splendid Capitals sold by Schuyler. Particulars next time. Drawing of Extra 
“laws No. 14: 3—1—29-—-23—20—11. Nos. 1, 3, 29, the Capital Prize of 2520, 
sold by Schuyler in a whole ticket, to a Gentleman m this ety, Drawing of Ex- 
| tra Class No, 13: 32--24--42—50-—-44—4—100—-22—-20, Nos, 4, 44, 59, the Capi- 
tal of $5000, sold by Schuyler to a Gentleman in Fayetteville, in a whole tcket. 
tj” List of brilliant New York Lotteries next to be drawn, in this enty, for the 
| summer campaign: June 15—Extra 16—The Mammoth Scheme! $60,000, 950, 
| 000, $10,000, $30,000, $20,000, &e.-—Tickets $20. Sune 22—Regular Class b—16 
| in a package, 6 drawn ballots—Prizes $30,000, $10,000, 2 of $3000, 2 of 62500, 2 of 
$2000, 2 of 81500, &e. &e.——Tickets $10. June 29—Extra 17--36 numbers, % 
drawn—$15,000—Tickets $4 July 6—Regular 7—16 in a package, 6 drawn ba!- 
lots—$§15,000, $5000, &e.—Tiekets $5. July 13—E-xtra 18--§50,000, $40,900, 620, 
000, &e. &c.--26 number lottery, 6 drawn numbers--a package must draw halt 
back—Tickets $20. July 20—Extra 19-36 numbers, 6 drawn--$20,000—T icketa 
$5. July 27—Extra 20—@ numbers, 9 drawn—#40,000, $10,000, 65000, Kc. 
Tickets $10, and lowest prize $12, Orders for Tickets in any of the above Lotte- 
| ries must be directed to A. H. SCHUYLER, New York; and they are snre to 
receive prompt attention, Letters enclosing money will go perfectly safe, by mail, 
if directed to me. It should be remembered that Schuyler pays particular atten- 
tion to all orders from abroad, having two epecial licenses from the State Autho- 
rity. [June 11] ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York. _ 
AY’S MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, with part of the Canadas, &e, 
published in the City of New York, No, 234 Elizabeth street. Revised and 
corrected to 1%31—will be sold or delivered to subscribers, rolled and varnished, 
| made portable or in sheets as required, The publisher having ¢ ompleted the im- 
provements on his Map of the United States collected from his late ur through 
the Southern and Western Sections of the Union, via Savannah, Ker Y e*t, New- 
Orleans, Natchez, Vicksburg, St. Louis, Quincy, Larmoin Rape, Rock Island, 
| Galen jy Praine du Chien, St. Peters or Fort Snel ing, St. Ant ye ale, from 
| thence to St. Lous and returning to New York, va Illinois, diana, Kentucky, 
Obi, Virginie, Pennsylvania and New-Jereey, has collected and de Ineated on the 
new edition of his Map, much important matter, which will render this work high- 
lly interesting and desuable, Having attended the treaty id in Jul A last, hy Gee 
neral Clark and Col. Morgan, Commissioners on the p*tt of the United States, 
with all the principa! tribes on the waters of the Mue™t, Missivsts piy Lake Mi- 
hivan, &c.: from them and mary of the Indian Arehts, rericing among the re- 
: tribes, had also the most favourable opportully of © nownng very valuable 
| and important infyrmauon, which will likewise be detneated. ‘This Map comprises 
' 
| 


| Drawing of E.xtra Class No, 15 


i a avo. 
} 









, alan te dal ted (rom actual surveys, the Anstin 
a part of Texas, on wi ich wil! aleo be dem oe in ’ . 
De Witt and Me nan Colonies, with the Rivers Colorado, Brassos, and also tho 
Bays. Harbors, Water courere, &c. The «0 this Map is 5 feet 4 inches 10 
b, by ‘ ves in breadth ; on whch bs correctly delmeated all the new 


evgth, by 4 feet 4a 
length, by 4 or The lines of th different Counters are aleo duetinetiy 


states and Territories. 





tradi " > "e mention these facts eh ow little . . _ : : r eine. Road . al “ithe ¥ 
radicted the re port. We mention these facts to show how little the | tho necessful negotiations of Mr. McLane upon that subject The | marked: with all the principal Lakes, ae be Oe ¥ mee os Sewate 
sertions ¢ ite. nahn eal seca all aie Weaalidll taabalt : ges, &e. with the late Boundasy petween the United Sta 
assertions of the French papers—and many of the English journals | a+ has all the outward semblances and internal evidence of an Act | by Conse tablished by ie Cotamissioners: showing the Adanti 
. ant exemre = the cam wilteesre to be relicd on when sneakine . . ‘ “ ° . ” —— , = A of an aff Ms " 
are not exempt from the same foult—are to be relied on when speaking | of Parliament—it is dated the 22d of April, the day of the dissolu- | Coast, from the Gulf of ~ 0 DMMENDATIONS. pel 
of the affai f Peale din . oe ‘ . nf " LE D 7 V5. 
vf the aflairs of Poland. a j tion, wien Ris well known that the Royal Assent was given to a I have inepected a Map of the Untied States, by Ames Lay, published this 
Treaty " , « y , 'RrpMy . ‘ , +t ” ¥ Z . ‘ ‘ . ve - 
W EST INDIES—C¢ IL INI AL SLAY ERY P great number of bills, the tiilles of which the reporters could nat hear | year ; and so far as I can poser from my examination, | believe that it evine - = 
. ‘ aa ‘ - oa + as . z P i i 5 | dustry and «kill; and thet 44 @ work of mari, ts entitled to encouregemen . 
We return to this important subject with undiminished solicitude. | from the agitation into which the House of Lords was throv owing | ’ DE WITT CLINTON, Governor of the State of New-York, 
Events seems to be rolling on, with encreased entanglement, and rapidly | to the suddenness of the Parliamentary dissolution. Yetwe are muc Albany, 9th January, 1425. ——— 
tenet . line . " tA > : , a on , . ‘ a ” i KUGS. Palows, Dye Stufls, ke —The Bubscribers offer to their frends and the 
accumulating difficulties. A convocation of Delegates, from several of surprized to hear that the authenticity of the Act is disputed. We | ublic a commete assortment of the above articles on the most favourable termes 
the islands, bas taken place at Barbadoes, and passed, a series of | may state also that we received the Act, exclusively we know, from | Dealers from sbreed ott respectfully invited to esil and exemine their ¢ el 


sesolutions, setting forth in powerful and dignified language, the manii 


( 


Mr. Woodhouse, 





® at . ; , rites. 
of the Customs, who stated that the act had passed | "00. 41) 


HOADLEY & PHELPS, Pheoi« Stores, 
Corner of Wall aad W ates strects. 
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P4RIS CHIT CHAT. 


: - . " 
weat diffused a general joy and gaiety over every countenance, 
eS evied ane us in a profusion of blossoms and flowers, “ like 


with the purple luxurteace, of its thousand lilacs, mingled with the deli- 


te pink of the almond and peach blossom ; andthe tender green of side as far as one of the strings. The bonnet is trimmed on the opposite 
ae orf seems an emerald border to the variegated beauties of the par- side, under the crown, with a small wreath of Varision lilac, without 
terres it encloses, ‘The orangetrees, in fall bloom, diffuse their delicious leaves, instead of riband ornaments. 


fragrance ; and the ingh, o'erbowering arcades of the lofty chesnuts, 


afford acool retreat in tie most fervi weather. Here surrounded by than a blonde half handkerchief fastened to the crown, and falling over 
a rosette of pink gause riband of the artichoke shape, placed in front of 


beautiful females sad sportive children, armed with all the fascinations 


This bonnet had strings trimmed with blonde, and a wide fall of the 
9 : material. Capotes of lilac watered silk, lined with the seme ma-| quested to 
Fashionable life in Paris, being essentially anti-domestic, ts materially terial te teve-bud pron with trimenings of Wes ribend, are very ee 


dependent upon the vicissitudes of the seasons. The beauty of the prevaleut. 


shape, : 
—— o'er the sea.” The gardens of the Tuilleries atsolutely glow placed on the summit of the crown, and connected with a narrow gar- | Newspapers. 
a 


That the Agents for the Colonies, represented at this Meeting, be re- 
sent the Memorials to the Lords of the Fal wag? and the 
of Trade, and that they be instructed to wait on the Marquis of 
; ‘ Chandos and his valuable assistance in furthering the objects of 
onnet for visiting has been lately adopted, of a round | these Memori 
~ sph hye em crape, and Stoned witha baaeb ar Persian lilac,| That these Resvtations be published in the Colonial and English 
(Signed) JOHN RYCROFT BEST, Chairman. 


<i 
COLONIAL SUMMARY. 
New Branewish, Fut of St Stephen.—On fn ae sifle of the River 
_  . | St. Croix are fifteen double and single Saw Mills containing twenty five 
A pink crape bonnet of the same form should have no other trimming | ows which cut annually about covenant millions five hundred Seousand 
| feet of Boards, planks, deals and scantling. ‘The lumber from the mills 
| above the flowage of the tide is conveyed to the salt water, principaliy 


nd of the same flower, which follows the form of the front on the out- 





of the toilette, t» cive animation to the scene, the observer may Pars) 1 bead) The two ends of the blonde handkerchief supersede the ne- | by means of a sluice, a mile and quarier in length, nearly four feet wide 


his hours iu dreamy listlessness, encompassed by every object of art an 
o delight his ravished senses. ' tvs, : 

wehbe elaneel arch ot the Carousel is recovering its pristine vee 
by the replacement o! the basso-relievos, representing the victories 0 
the French armies in 195 and 1806, Crowds are watching the opera- 
tions of the workmen, and many a smutilated veteran ot those days we 
he seen fighting bis battles o'er again, and detailing their circumstance . 
an attentive auditory, Happily for the French, and their innate love of 
military glory, Uaurier and Guerrier, Veleur and Honneur, Gloire oe 
Victoire, are legitimate rhymes; armed with these, the long-drawa tale 
is closed by cauplets, .n which inspiritg words are used, and the audience 
respond by a protracted “ Vive la France!” ; me 
The Kiag, on Nedoesday last introduced a happy innovation into the 
usual manner of closing a session of the Chambers, by going himself, 
and proroguing them in person, This deviation from ong established 
forms, I can have no doubt, bas arisen from the increasing desire of assi- 
milating, as much a8 possible, the proceedings of the ‘Deputies, with 
those of the British Parliament. In all cases of difficulty, they refer to 
our precedents, and quote the decisions of our Speakers and Chancel- 
lors. This is an invelvotary compliment they pay to “ the eldest bora of 
Freedom,” aud demonstrates that they are above the petty vanity W hich 
disdains to leara. 1 wos close by the King when he delivered bis speech 
which was plain, mauty, and sensible, It was impossible to resist the 
impression that itembodied the real sentiments of its speaker. There 
was an honesty of countenance, and an earnestness of manner, which 
told every auditor and spectator—this is an upright, a determined man. 
"Lhe features of his Mejesty when speaking become excessively animated 
and lines of thought and intellectuality appear, which no portrait can 
depict. The Queen, Mademoiselle Adelaide, and the whole of the 
royal family, were in a tribune, splendidly decked with the national flags 
wad wreaths of laurel. The Queen, in particular, appeared, with fond 
ansiety, to hang upon every word her consort vale and when the re- 
peated “ Viva,” burst forth at the conclusion, she gracefully cartsied 
around, and sank upon her seat, apparently overcome with gratified 
pride and emotion. 
Paganini gave his last concert at the Opera House on Sunday evening. 
Ile was honoured with the presence of the Queen and her family. As 
usual, he succeeded in electrifying his auditory, and far from satiety in- 
tervening, every performance has added to his fame. Lie concluded by 
variations on the cavatina ‘ Di tanti palpiti,” on the fourth string, and 
displayid the most exquisite taste and masterly execution. He leaves 
this in a few days, to fulfill his London engagements. Ina conversation 
Thad with him, a few evenings since, (being introduced by a friend as 
an amatevr from England,) he eagerly inquired if I had heard Drago- 
netti and Lindley. Oo my replying iu the aflirmative, and describing 


the high tight body; having a detached drapery made on the bias of the | 
same material as the gown, which is fastened to the shoulders, and | 
crossed over the back and bosom at the wearer's fancy. Others have a} 49. jn all 1384 tons. 
deep pelerine, or demi-shaw] ; to be disposed under the belt in the same 
manner. 


cessity of strings. Bonnets are now chiefly trimmed over the forehead | 444 fourteen inches deep.—The average quantity of pine timber that 
with puffings of riband, instead of the Lows and ends which have been | 


so long in use. ‘The chequers of satin and gause, and many satin ribands | 
have a gause edge about half-a-nail in width. Leghorn and paille de riz 
and paille d’ Ecosse bonnets are unmercifully abridged into the shape of 
the Chapeau a la modest woman; which is not expected to be permanent. 


comes down the river each year is from fifteen to sixteen thousand tons 

—There is also shipped from the same place yearly, more than five mil- 
lions or fifty hundred thousand cedar, and six hundred and sixty-two 
thousand pine shingles.—To several of the Saw Mills there are attached 
Lathing machines, which convert the slabs that were formerly thrown 
aside as useless, into laths, pickets. &c.; of these an incredible mi mber 
are manufactured.—The merchants ot St. Stephen own six square rigged 
vessels, viz.; a ship of 352 tons and five brigs of 266, 221, 220, 176, and 
These are employed in the trade to Britain and 
the West Indies; and there is another of three hundred tons building— 
There were entered at the Out-port of St. Stephen between Ist Jan. 1520, 
and Ist Jan. 1831, 296 vessels, admeasuring, 24,995 tons, and navigated 


The torm of morning dress to be adopted tor the summer is that of | 


Pelisses are made in lilac, grey, or lime-bud green gros-de-Naples ; the 


sleeves tight to the arm, but enormously large nearthe shoulder ; with a _ by 1317 men.—St. Andrew's Courant. 
shawl-pelerine, trimmed with a narrow bullion fringe; while those for | 


aot : ¢ . N St. John, N. B. May 18.—Coa! Mines.—A scientific gentleman, recent- 
visiting have a i Wd blends epieted mounte ee ae ly from England, who has visited the coal mines at Grand Lake in this 
pleso the ET a: —— 7,3 ge: | Province, gives it at his opinion, that were the mines properly worked 
or checks, are chiefly yee tod ofan tame st patterns: and even those | €oal of a superior quality would be found in the sub strata, well suited 
Colemes tne loa ed ‘ 2 adie sae Bare “The Per- | for all the purposes for which that article is used.—The Machinery 5¢) 
with oe nectee ape te, per prea are nearly exploded. | horse power, for the St. John and Annapolis steamer, building by Mr 
sian patterns, baving a grei ’ ¥ ’ * | trident olf tele alant . » abt i . " - ‘ e ‘ 
China-crape scarfs, and the thinnest and most delicate cashmere shawls Whitney of this place, will be shipped from England early inJune. The 
wee t boat will be in readiness to receive it when it arrives, and then with all 
are in great request. ; | . Ate sagt : ° ‘ : 
All ae +> ee ee canezons, chemisettes, or pelerines—are | P°* ible expe dition she will be putin operation . 
trimmed with cambric or muslin, festooned in the cocks-comb pattern. | April 29.— Sete ntific —We have great pleasure in stating that a party of 
Many have an interesting row of quilled clear muslin between the Miners from Cornwall, who came passengers in the Alchymist from Fal- 
slaitings ad mouth, are gone to head Quarters for the purpose of exploring the Mi- 
We perceive that all the Parisian Journals of fasion notice the des | neral and Geological resources of the country. Should any thing like 
parture of Nardin, for the London season; a fact, which elso announce- | encouragement be held out to them, it is probable they will undertake 
the close of the Paris fetes, where his coup de Peigne is considered indis- | the working of the Coal Mines at the Grand Lake. On their return, we 
pensable to a perfect toilet. Nardin is, in fact, the Herbault of hair | shall be put in possession of the result of their research, which shall be 
dressers ; and was commemmorated as such in Scribe’s vaudeville of | given to our readers. 
“ Le Co# ffeur et le Perruguier.”—April 25. We have received a St. Lucia Gazette, by which we find that Lieut 
- ee _-_ * = | Col. Mark Anthony Bozon, the senior officer of his Majesty’s troops 
7 N . z ~ é i 
G OwWwOwLAIwB. there, had assumed the command on the death of Major-Gen Mackie. 
— —— ———-—— | and that a meeting of some of the inhabitants of Castries had been held, 
MEETING OF WEST INDIA DELEGATES AT BAR-} his Excellency the acting Governor of the chair, for the purpose ot 
BADOES. marking the grateful feelings of the Colonists towards their late lamented 
. : » : : : : ‘hiefs Generals Stewart and Mackie, by the erection of monuments to 
2 following Gentlemen, appointed at Public Mecings int | Chie fs : r > DY } its ti 
a) ‘onal ‘Colaoten teichdch theie Sledie ave aunered, viz. :— their memory in the Church of the principal town.— Barbadian, April 15. 
Barbadoes—The Honourable John Rycroft Best, the Honourable Jo- His Majesty has been pleased to confirm the appointment of 8. G. W. 
seph William Jordan. Archibald, Esq. as Attorney-General of Nova-Scotia and to nominate 
Antigua—Col. F. F. Brown, Owen Pell, Esq. : Charles R. Fairbanks, Esq. to be the Solicitor-General of the sa:ne Pro- 
Demerara and Essequibo—Peter Rose, Esq., John G. Reed, Esq. vince.—Halifaz paper.— His Majesty has also been pleased to appoint 
Dominica The Honourable Dugald Laidlaw. John Spry Morris, Esq. to be Surveyor-General of Nova-Scotia, in the 














the astonishing powers of the former on his apparently intractable in- 
stramect, he rejoined that his principal curiosity in England would be to 
hear that ee adding “ what Phas ¢ heard of him almost surpasses 
belief.” I ventured to say, I was convinced that mutual surprise and ad- 
miration would be the result of such a meeting, and informed him that t 
had heard Dragonetti perform a codcerto of Viotti's, on the double bass. 
Paganini remarked, he had heard Romberg on the Violoncello, and 


eould hardly believe it possible to surpass him. I finished the conversa- 
tion by observing that a trio by mysell, Lindley, and Dragonetti, would 
noite such talent, that I longed to hear it. He added, “ It may probably 


take place: and I should wish it.” 
CURIOUS THEATRICAL NOVELTY. 


At Franconi’s splendid theatre, which may be termed the Astley’s of 
Paris, but in much higher reputation in point of fasion, a piete of a sin- 
ucheass to the 
‘irisette, and from the Count to the Decrotteur. Itis ealled “ The 
Lions of Mysore,” and the principal performers are, a lion, two lioresses, 
a tiger, a vebra, a kangaroo, aided by a chorus of moneys, apes, mandrills, 
parrots, and paroquets, to which two enormous boas constrictores act cory- 
phées. ‘These are all real animals of their full natural size, brought to 
this astonishing docility by M. Martin, the proprietor of the menazeric 
"he first act informs us that a chieftain, overthrown in rebellion, had 
been condemned by the Sultan of Mysore to lose his tongue, and with 
his wife and children driven into the terrific forest. Here the whole 
party are hospitably received by a lion and lioness, who surrender their 
eave for their accommodation, and daily hunt for them. They are 
penile f Other animals: their magnanimous hosts beat them off. In 
ihe seeond act, the Sultan is seen hunting through the forest, every tree 
of which is alive with some specimen of tropical animation. Enormous 
boas are seen gliding through the trees, and bisons, with others, from the 
back ground. A child strays--is pursued by a tiger—the poor infant 
rushes dewn to the cireus—is followed—it staggers and falls; the tiger 
springs upon his prey and carries it off, but is intercepted by the lion and | rele er ang Ope his lands, his mensi + 
compelled to fly. Other children are convoluted in the massy folds of | subject in the United Kingdom, bis lands, bis mension, or bis cortege, of 

| 
' 


gular kind is attracting crowds every night, from «he 


the boas, but their protectors again vanquish the intruders. In the third 
act the unfortunate chieftain, having been taken prisoner, is compelled 
to fight with a furious lioness, whieh, after a desperate struggle, he con- 
_ and the piece terminates with a splendid procession by torch | |. f cultivati he abour of slaves i li se C 

light, in which the victor and vanquished walk side by side, the other tionof cultivating them by the labonr of slaves imported into these Co- 
animals following, not disturbed by the blaze of the fire-works and the 
thunder of the musical instruments. Description can but faintly pour- 
tray the interest excited by this exhibition, in which the illusion is sup- 
ported with a degree of truth that is absolutely painful; but every pre- 


caution has been taken to prevent accidents. 


The Hotel ‘Talleyrand-Perigord, in the Rue St. Florentin, has been 
stripped within these few days past of its magnificent furniture and mir- 
rors; wagons and vans have been fully occupied in conveying them to 
Calais, on their way to England. From the cireumstance of his Excel 
lency having borrowed large sums latterly on his estates, it is surmised 
he contemplates passing the remainder of his chequer’d life in London 
The loss of the Duchess de Dino. his niece, will be 


and its vicinity 
youch regretted in ourfashionable circles. 


- “ : r Gre itai y > , jects ¢ neti aving be COg- 
f Consequence of the determination to replace the statue of Rona- by = - a ve 1. own obyje vey be Pr ene hav ad? . orang. 
apr OMthe column Vendome, some curious particulars have been stated | "2° and guaranteed by repeated Acts of Parliament and decisions of 


Te asserts that he kept the 
the « > ut being employed to cast 
ve equestriamstatue of Henry IV. which adorns the Pont Neuf, he was and all injuries Which , tained 1 al : hP 
metal for thet purpose. However, he made the leit | 87° M* Nyurics Mich may be sustained by any changes tn suai Froper-| pas he 
se. " é A . i p “ ‘5 : one al . Mek | assage inthe Cabin to Liverpool .thirty guineas: from Liverpoo!. thirty-fre 
ch he encloseda model of Bonaparte, and in the belly | ty, should have been previously provided at the expense of the Nation | P yh 


y the arehitect of that magnifieent work. 
former figure concealed as long as he could, t 


compelled to O¢e the 
arm hollow, in whi 
of the horse he d& Posited eight boxes, containing pamphlets, papers, &c 
ot that era, thereby she 


ward guise of a Bourhon.—< orrespondent of the Court Journal. 


> _ 
PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
A great number of mo 
form at the ears, and they are 
the front according to t! 
sette of riband only ap 
net; while others a 
ears, and very wide in front 
hats with coloured crape 
t h TAPS had ali ing 
of the crown with a bunch of dydran 
fastened to the straw y 


; One of the prettiest we noticed at Long 
OF PINK ¢ 


sO @S 10 resemble 


eitherside of which proceeded alone 
° © of 


under the in lier HS streamer Of pink couse, to be tied 
iedued af a nin ue 1Ol s rong? The curtain of the bonnet bebind was 
t paille de riz Another of the same straw was lined with 


lomon-eoloured crape 


b mnet ot salmo | a 
‘ non-coloure , 7 
a — « ed crap was lined with 
n b ioe surrounded with two rows of th 


in blue and salmon-colour: the upper 


and trimmed with 


the crown. énd terminate} pper row was placed near the top of 
S CFO », cad terminaicd YA Oe de ipa baudsome rosette of b J 
© ros¢tic of bows 


Itering the records of the empire under the out- 


tuing bonnets, or capotes, still retain a square 
mate close for walking, or thrown out in 
ter mode of trimming. Those worn with aro- 
ppro ‘ch nearly to the shape of the cottage bon- 
are ornamented with a bunch of ostrich close at the 
It is now the custom to line paille de riz 


‘pe. and was ornamented on the right side 
ea surrounded by a close foliaze, 
a eockade of riband; from 


red and ‘yellow dahlias. A | 
pald bine satin; the 


le thousani-stripe pattern 


Grenada—The Honourable John Hoyes, Robert Stronach, Esq. place of the Hon Charles Morris, resigned.—Jb.——The House of As- 
Nevis—The Honourable Finlay Nicholson. sembly of Prince Edward Island, has appropriated the sum of £400 to 
St. Christopher—W alter Williamson, Esq., Lientenant C. Claxton, 8.N.| the purchase of Plate, to be presented to his Excellency Colonel Ready. 
St. Vincent—The Honourable Sir William Struth, Kt., Michael | —J). The frame of a new Catholic Chapel, 70 by 34 feet. was re- 
White, Esq. i | cently raised in Horton, King’s County. Bermuda.—The total num 
Tobago—Angus Campbell, Esq., Charles Gray, Esq. ber of registered slaves in these Islands, on the 31st December, 1230, 
The Virgin Islands—Henry Iles Woodcock, Esq: pnd sey which 2,264 were females.—Bermuda Gazette. Died, it 
Which meeting was held at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, on the Ist day of | Jamaica, on the 11th April, Alexander Aikman, Esq., Proprietor and 
March, 1831, and several subsequent days; the Hon. John Rycroft Best, | Editor of the Royal Gazette.—At the same place, on the 14th April, A 
in the Chair. | Lunan, Esq., aged 52 years, Proprietor and Editor of the Kingston 
It was Resolved, That these Colonies are now, and have been for | Chronicle ——Eight thousand puncheons of rum had arrived at Quebec 
some time past, labouring under multiplied difficulties aud embarrass- | up to May &8,.——Lord and Lady Aylmer arrived in Montreal on the 19th 
ments. ult. and took possession of the Government House, where it is under- 
That whilst every other interest of the Empire has been relieved from | stood they will remain for some time. Up to the 1th ult. 200,000 
the pressure of the War Duties, the West India Colonists, after a period | seals had been taken into St. Johns, Newfoundland. A number of the 
of fifteen years of peace, still labour under exactions imposed + gee the | vessels had not returned from the first trip. 
staple article of their produce imported into great Britain, which ought, | = ~ ———— 
in jnstice, to have ceased with the necessity that gave rise to them. 
‘Phat another prominent cause of distress is, the decisive advantage prices, $30. $25, $20, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4 per theusand. Office and portable 
given to the foreign cultivators of Sugar, by their continuation of the | pens—Crow and Swaa Quills—Letter note and notorial wafers of all colours and 
African Slave Trade. | sizes. |Premium awarded at the fair of the American Institute 1830.) Terms. four 
That the inhabitants of these Colones contemplate with the most se-| ™o®ths, or five per ceat. discount for cash. June 4—2t. 
rious apprehension the effect which the reiterated clamours of a power- FWNFORMATION wanted " peape cting Thomas Hay, formally of Bellayshannor, 
ful, designing, and interested party are calculated to produce on the de- | Couuty Donegall, irela When tas! heard from which was in the July of 
liberations of Parliament, and the measure of Government, with vefe-| 1525, he was in Huntsville, Madison County, State of Alabama, and belonged to the 
rence to the question of Colonial Slavery, and the avowed determina- ewe yey ole pon rr wenger with be th ~ Frac A of the 
| tion of this party to persevere in the continuance of their hostile mea- ! ' ve. leiaeumbaniean tandiad " tiicoste sams 


; e ° fs , , e brother, William Hay, No. 77 Hammond-street, New-York. Editors in that part of 
sures, until they shall have involved in confusion, and ultimately in ruin, the Country wili conter a favour by giving the above one insertion. LJuue 4. 


all classes of Society in this part of the British Empire. : OARDING, with excellent apartments for a couple of families, ora few single 
Chat they protest most solemnly against any spoliation of, or interfe- | gentlemen, may be obtained ina very central situation. The table, consi« 
renee with their property, which they hold by a right as sacred as the | ing of French and American cooking, is very superior. ‘Two large parlours which 
public creditor has claim on the National Funds; the highest or lowest | 4° ‘ery ' vol and baadsomely furnished are reserved for the use of the boarders. 
| gApply at this Office. [ June 4. 
SITUATION WANTED.—A respectable female, who has crossed the Atianti 
> ond can produce the best of recommendations, is desirous of obtaining a situa- 


tion w.th a lady, or in a family going to any part of England. Enquire of Mr. Bri- 
dle in Eldridge street, between North aud Stanton streets 




















BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale deuler and manufacturer o 
@ real Holland Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No. 60, William street.—T'rade 





any corporate body their chartered rights. 

That this right of property has been sanctione&by various Acts of Par- 
liament, encouraging their ancestors to embark their capital, their indus- ; 
try, and their fortunes, in the settlement of lands, on the express condi- 





June 4. 

| BQVOR LIVERPOOL.—(to sail the 12th of June), the ship St. George, JOHN 
' hoe ‘ ~ rec . ‘ TAULMAN, Master, well kuown as one of the finest and fastest sailing ships 
lonies by British subjects That the consequence of this traffic are not! inthe trade; her cabins are spucious, well-furnished, and provided with every requi- 
now to be charged against the character of the West India colonists,| **®, ao ea Passengers. ah hi oy or Passuge apply on board at Mur- 
whose principal share in the transaction has been that of civilizing and | re BR ode AED a ROBERT KERMIT, €6, Greonwich-strect 
bringing to order and comparative comfort persons brought into the Co- | NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

lonies in @ state of barbarism. Nig) P ' ; Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from . Daysof sailing from 

That out of the settlement and cultivation ofthe West India Colonies, : " . New York. | iverpoo!.” 
has arisen a commercial intercourse, amply supplyingthe Mother Coun- | Ne-1-New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1,SeptJ, Feb. 16, Junel6 Oct. 16 
m  aieel | York, urdsell, “ee @ « 8) 





om 














=_ : P a. i ; ’ b: Pa ower tae | i . “; 24, ** O24, 24 
7 with colonial produce, giving emy loy me nt to upwards of fou: hun dred } 3.Manchester, Sketchly “16, “ 16, * 16, Mar. IJuly 1 Noy. t 
thousand tons of shipping, and more than ticety thousand seamen, diffusing | 2 Sheffield, Hackstaf,) ‘© 24, «© O4, « 94 “ % = 2 * © 

- . . seer = , ~*? =~, , : t 
immense wealth among her people, and contributing millions to the pub-| 1. Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. 1June 1,Oct. 1,; ¢ 16, «© 16, * 16 
lic revetine. or See: ~ bt - 6 §°s © Br ** Se, 0 ae, 2: oe 
° . . - . . 3. vornia, 3 ’ ba B, oe ca, oe j ug 

That the existence of Slavery and of property in, or connected with,| 9" Jona Jav delivers “ ne ‘ + “ i Pe No g- 1, Dee. 3 

, . : ’ : fer . | =. 30 ays urege, ai, ** 24, 24, : oo 8 % 
and depending upon Slaves in the West Indies, having been tius created} 1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,| * 6, 16, ‘. 
. ’ a) fT, dy , 5 
| 4.Napoleon, Smith, 8, Bf 6B] 8 94, Os gg, 06 og 
| 2. Florida, jTinkham,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,;May 1,Sep. Idan. 2 

A 4, 8 2. Birmingham Harris ; oo oy * Oe Oe Oe eS Ge 
the highest Law Aut! 3 yi e or destroy Property ? . r “ 11. ey ar ’ ry 8 

he | ghest Law Aut oe Sees we ge OF destroy Property 1. Pacific, Crocker. |Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1,| ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16 
80 sanctioned, is a gross violation of every principle of Law anu Justice, 4.Silus Richards, Holdrege,| © & “ 8, © § | «6 gg ec 04’ « 04 
unless full and complete indemnification for all losses which may arise} 3. Britannia, farshall | «* 16, ** 16, * 16. June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 

2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, os De, ** 3G, @ GE & Ge Ge 


i vensral | guineas including beds, bedding.wine ,andstoresof everydescr tion. 
n ge neral. y ; ¥ , ‘ ‘ _ | . Agentsia Liverpool Istand 3d Line Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d-Line, Wm. and 
| ‘That the Inhabitants of the West Indies have, by their efforts to im- | JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Fish & Crary 
| prove the condition of the Slave, already raised him far above his origi- No. land 3,Old Line.—Acents F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street. N« 

- ° — « . > 2 New . we - a Trin . ~~ 4 
| nal state of barbarism—have placed him in possession of comparative | p. New Line-—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sam). Hicks & Sons.—No. 4 
| ° ; . Pom . hic | Packet Line, Owurs,Pish-Grionell & Co. 
; comfort, have invested him with privileges and immunities, and are | —— ~~ ae 
gradually proceeding to qualify him tora large participation in the ad- | 
vantages of civilized life | 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

~+ b : é : | . Masters Days of sailing from\ Days of sailing from 

That a petition be presented to his Majesty from the Deputies assem- ” New York. ¥ Hecre a 

bled for themselves and on behalf of their Constituents the inhabitants Old Line—Harre, E.L.Keen, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. : Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 

of these Colonies, humbly praying that his Majesty would be ;raciously wee sere =| 6 - 2 oy : - a Sa sh oa. 8 
. : ‘ata : “* » Robinson, 9 20, Ti m1) 

please to exert his Royal Authority, in order to avert the destruction with | OldLine—HenrilV..J.B. Pell, |March], July 1, Nov.1) 729 t+ 49 5 


ips 





which they are threatened, 2. Erie, J. Funk, * 10, ** 10, ** 10’ May 1 Sept.1 Jun. t 
That petitions he prepared and presented to both Houses of Parlia- 1. Edw Quesnel. Hawkins “2° ene 2s Se ee 

ment. embraci the general objects of this Meeting OldLine—Francois lst W dy ‘Ap’l. 1, Aug.1,Dec 1} "oo "Se * 
ore <a tat 7 so thi . . i 2. Fes : T mn} “ 16, * 0, * 10 Ti Feb. 
That Memorials setting forth the present distressed state of the West a rasee ~ : June 1 Oct. 3 Feb. 


1. Sully, W.W. Pell) “ 20 20, ** 20) "730 "10 99 


India Interests and the causes thereot, and praying that such relief may | Old Line—De Rham, Depeyster, May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1/ "20 20 "99 
be promptly gfforded as the circumstances of the case require, be | re- | 2.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway) ** I, ** 10, 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
sented to the Lords of the treasury and the Board of Trade | 1. Formosa, _ Orne, * $0, ** 20, ** 20 . *) = 

That the } 7 4 ‘ ; ted cm al ie | Passageinthe Gabin to orfrom Havre, one hundred nd forty dollars, inclu 
’ ; he Marquis of Chandos be requested to present the petition to ding beds .bedding, wine .andstores of every descriptict 


the King Old Line.—Owaers,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, MilesR. Barke. 63 Washing 
That the Right Honorable the Earl of Eldon be requested to present | tou street, New York. Crassous & Boyd. Brokers. Agenisat Havre Larue é& 
ad 





the petition to the House of Lords | Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and S J es.—Agents,Crassouse& Boyd corner - 
7 t the Mar og. = - a. } of Wall and Pearl stroets,New York.—Agentsat Hayre 1. E.Quesnuel. Paise 
nat the Mars of Chandos be requested to present the petition to} —2, 8 a gorard& Co. Allthese packets take a mailbag lucked from 





| the House of Commons | the 
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